
Smart is sexy. 
Ciliian Anderson 
on playing FBI 
agent Dana Scully. 
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Call in your charter 12-issue subscription today and you'll receive as 
your first monthly Issue our cover story on Heather Graham, LOST IN 
SPACE Cadet (shown left). Plus as our free gift to new charter sub- 
scribers, choose any one of the rare back issues shown below. You'll 
save $23 off the newsstand price with our special 12-issue rate and get a 
back Issue freel Use our toll free number (shown below) to subscribe to- 
day. 

You won't want to miss our next issue, interviews with LOST IN 
SPACE star Heather Graham plus an interview with Marta Kristen, the 
original Judy Robinson on the popular '60s TV show that inspired the new 
movie. Graham is the star of BOOGIE NIGHTS and SCREAM 2, and talks 
about her early career including the horror film TERRIFIED. Kristen looks 
back on the original series, plus an exclusive pictorial on the filming of her 
role as Eve in the art film ONCE. 

And also In the same Issue, SINBAD sails for another season and we 
take a look at his new sidekick Bnn (Mariah Shirley) and why she replaced 
Maeve (Jacqueline Collen). Plus, pulchritude In the car pool, a pictorial of 
the femmes of TEAM KNIGHT RIDER, including interviews with Kathy 
Trageser and Christine Steel. And profiles of Barbara Carerra, Lynn Holly 
Johnson and more! Subscribe today! 

Subscribe Now at Money-Saving Rates and 
Take any Back Issue Below as Our Gift! 



ORDER TOLL FREE BY PHONE, 1-800-798-6515 OR USE ORDER FORM, SEE PAGE 61 






VOLUME 6 NUMBER 12 


The Luscious Ladies of Horror, Fantasy & Science Fiction 


Welcome to our Gillian Anderson 
issue. Have you noticed something? 
We're not pulling TV Guide's schtick. We 
have spared you, the X-filer, serious 
megabucks by releasing — not 4, not 3, 
not 2— but 1 1ront cover design. I repeat, 
one! Please, no “thank you" letters: 
we're still following a paper trail of grati- 
tude from STAR TREK fans who are 
indebted to us for debuting last year's 
“Trek’s Sexy 50" issue with only one 
front cover rendering. As a result of our 
charitable gesture, Trekkies could fin- 
ally afford to send their kids to college. 
We pass the savings on to you because 
we are your friend ...besides, you'll need 
more savings to purchase extra copies 
of last month's doubte-issue. It won't be 
long until this special FF edition — unbrid- 
led Bettie Pageantry— disappears from 
our Inventory, prompting you to mort- 
gage your home to buy back copies from 
the black market (in some countries, the 
cover price has swelled to $10,000). 

I'm elated to pay homage to Ms. 
Anderson. During the pioneering phase 
of James Bond's movie career, female 
agents had been earmarked by boa- 
consthctive, unbuttoned blouses stuffed 
with artificial sweeteners. But 007 later 
preferred bonding with beauties en- 
dowed with an expanded cranial capa- 
city and more conservative chest mea- 
surements. Ms. Anderson's "Scully" is 
that new breed of working woman. ..with 
some serious modification: she's not a 
squeeze, not a sidekick. She’s a partner. 
Scully is a puzzle that’s only partially 
assembled: there’s pieces of '90s rena- 
scent woman, pieces of film noir femme 
fatale. But so much of her psyche is 
based on personal speculation (she's so 
confident in her sexuality that short 
skirts are unnecessary), I suspect more 
than 50% of the puzzle's pieces are 
missing. I can't guarantee this issue will 
fill-in any of those pieces, but I definitely 
promise that Scully's episode directory 
will furnish you with clues. 

Jenny & I are buckling in for a double 
feature: FELLINI’S ROMA and BUCK 
PRIVATES (behave, it's an Abbott & 
Costello movie). See you next month. 

Bill George 






4 PERDITA DURANGO: VAMPS AND VOODOO 

Casting Rosie Perez in the title role, Alex de la Iglesia spins an $8 million 
“trashy comic book" tableaux about apocalyptic sex & violence. Witch doc- 
tors, hookers, grave robbers are the comedy reliefi ! Article by Alan Jones 

8 Gillian x: “the scully chronicles” 

Profile of X-femme, Gillian Anderson. Her odyssey from stage thespian to 
scl-fi sovereign, from plain Jane to frequent “cover" woman. Special bonus: 
a directory of Scully’s most memorable episodes. / Article by Paula Vitaris 

12 The “X-FILES” movie: a preview 

Rumors plague the series’ new season and movie spin-off. Here's the truth. 
Chris Carter discusses the “scary" development of the script. How closely 
will the film version adhere to the TV mythology? /Arffcte by Doug/as Eby 

16 Gillian anderson on her “X” movie 

She discusses Dana Scully’s crossover to the $60 million saga. Is the film 
a stretch for Anderson's character? Will the film explore or intensify her 
relationship with Fox Mulder? / Article by Douglas Eby & Jeanne Rohnen 

32 Take me to your leeta 

You're familiar with her sweetly sensuous DEEP SPACE 9 persona. But, 
cast as a Stephen King chastiser, it’s no more Ms. Nice Guy for Chase 
Masterson who comments on God, Satan and sci-fi. I Article by Craig Reid 

36 The devil and faith ford 

7 always loved to watch horror movies when I was growing up. ’ Paid off, 
too. In an effort to lose her perky sitcom image, Ms. Ford — a 10 year vet- 
eran of MURPHY BROWN— turns to Stephen King. I Article by Craig Reid 

40 PULCHRITUDE IN PLASTIC 

“Femme fatales" franchises mollify a feeding frenzy: collectors of se^ ac- 
tion figures pony-up for the likes of Lady Death, Shi, Wtchblade. This isn't 
the sort of commerce you’ll find in Toys-R-Us. / Article by Dan Scapperotti 

42 FIONA LEWIS: FEMME FATALE 

The Horror Cinema’s unsung siren of the '70s recounts her experiences 
with the genre's exalted directors (Roman Polanski, Brian De Palma, Joe 
Dante, Ken RusseW). I Article by Frederick C. Szebin iS Steve Biodrowski 

50 Olivia williams: “the postman” 

Dropping Kevin Costner’s Christmas confection into the Dead Letter 
Office, critics posted a rosier future for newcomer Williams: herewith are 
her behind-the-scenes recollections. / Article by Frederick C. Szebin 

54 VAMPFIRE { CONTEST ALERT !) 

7 modeled her after Pam Anderson because I have a crush on her," she 
says. Probing into the psyche of female vampires, comic book artist Fauve 
is pumping-up her heroine for a cable-TV series. / Article by Laura Schiff 
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AN $8 MILLION TRASHY COMIC BOOK SAGA— VAMPS, VOODOO 
AND VIOLENCE— REJECTS POLITICAL CORRECTION. 

By Alan Jones 



Flashback with me eight 
years ago to David Lynch’s 
surreal road movie, WILD AT 
HEART. Adapting Barry Gif- 
ford’s novel, The Story of 
Sailor and Lula, Lynch cast 
Nicolas Cage and Laura Dem 
in the title roles (Dern 
dropped the juiciest line in the 
picture: ‘TJh, oh. Baby, you’d 
better get me back to that ho- 
tel. You got me hotter than 
Georgia asphalt.”). French 
goddess/Golden Globe & 
Razzie nominee Isabella 
Rossellini played Perdita 
Durango, one of Sailor’s un- 
derground acquaintance: 
and now an $8 million film 
vehicle, an adaptation of 
Gifford’s 59 Degrees and 
Raining: The Story of Perdi- 
ta Durango, has been devel- 
oped for the smoldering Tex- 
Mex spitfire. Rossellini is 
out. Rosie Perez — cast oppo- 
site Javier Bardem as her 
demonic lover, Romeo Do- 
lorosa — is in. 

PERDITA DURANGO is 
an explosive cocktail of 
sleazy sex, quirky action, 
mordant humour and ritual- 
istic Black Magic: the 
amoral Durango and Do- 
lorosa transport a cargo of 
illegal foetuses across the 
Texas border for sale to the 
cosmetics industry. Mafia 


gets involved, chaos ensues. 
Initially planned as director 
Bigas Luna’s follow up to 
THE TIT AND THE MOON 
(the third part of his erotic 
trilogy launched by Jamon 
Jamon and Golden Balls, 
both starring Bardem), 
Spanish wunderkind Alex 
de la Iglesia — who debuted 
with the comic, sci-fi spatter 
saga, ACCION MUTANT— 
got the job. Good reason, 
too. Iglesia’s DAY OF THE 
BEAST, an award-winning 
“action chiller,” was an enor- 
mous boxoffice success in 
Europe. 

Shot in 13 weeks on loca- 
tions in Mexico, Arizona and 
Las Vegas during summer 


’96, PERDITA DURANGO 
also stars Harley Cross, 
Aimee Graham (FROM 
DUSK TILL DAWN), Don 
Stroud, REPO MAN direc- 
tor Alex Cox and Spanish 
underground cult icon San- 
tiago Segura. 

Rhythm & blues legend. 
Screamin’ Jay Hawkins, 
plays Adolfo, a practitioner 
of the Black Art of Santeria 
(a hybridization of Yoruba 
culture and Roman Catholi- 
cism that was the religion of 
early African slaves). Do- 
lorosa is his willing pupil, 
who rips out human hearts 
with his bare hands while 
reciting magical incanta- 
tions to appease his gods be- 


fore he’s dispatched on mis- 
sions. Bardem’s character is 
also rumored to be a nagual, 
a supernatural beast who’s 
human head is fastened to a 
jaguar’s body. 

“Our PERDITA is closer 
to llira Satana [Russ Meyer 
icon, FF 4:2] than Rosselli- 
ni,” remarked Iglesia. “I like 
David Lynch enough to 
avoid copying him, which is 
why this satanic look at 
Americana is more like Sam 
Peckinpah’s BRING ME 
THE HEAD OF ALFREDO 
GARCIA. It’s about the 
clash between two irrecon- 
cilably different ways of 
looking at life — the Hispan- 
ic and the American — and 
how they are at their most 
tragic when they come to- 
gether at the border. The 
Hispanics are forever tied to 
religion, passion and des- 
tiny, and the Americans are 
condemned to live a happy 
life, without problems, pro- 
tected by their plastic armor 
and by television. It’s a story 
of love, betrayal and death, 
where each character is 
aware of his fate and learns 
how to face it.” 

Gifford had translated 
his Perdita Durango novel 
into the initial screenplay. 
Then another was crafted 
by David Trueba, the broth- 
er of director Fernando 
Trueba (MAD MONKEY). 
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ALEX DE LA ICLESH, DIRECTOK 


«0ur ‘Perdita’ is closer to Tura Satana. I like 
David Lynch enough to avoid copying it’s why 
this Satanic look at America is more like BRING 
ME THE HEAD OF ALFREDO GARCIA." 


forming him of all the 
changes we made. For exam- 
ple, we swapped Los Angeles 
for Las Vegas which is a 
much more American place — 
more doomed and portentous. 
Naturally we kept the Sante- 
ria aspects, the novel’s wild 
spirit, the satanic rituals and 
the Gothic aspect of the nar- 
rative. Our main additions 
were making the relation- 
ships between the characters 
much tighter, and the heavy 
doses of black humour.” 

Extraordinarily enough, 
Romeo Dolorosa is actually 
based on a real person.“Bar- 
ry Gifford didn’t give us any 
clues at all,” continues Igle- 
sia, “but we found out that 
the real Romeo was, in fact, 
a Mexican called Constanzo 
who, together with a Texan 
named Sara, sacrificed a 
whole load of people on the 
border. Constanzo wore a 
dorsal fin as a tie but we 
didn’t include it in Javier 
Bardem’s wardrobe because 
no one would have believed 
it. The truth is psycho sor- 
cerer Constanzo was a 
much crazier, crueler and 
more illogical scriptwriter 
than any of us. We inter- 
viewed some people who 


knew the couple and their 
answers scared us stiff. A 
lot of what they told us 
about their bloody brutality 
would have been impossible 
to film.” 

As it is, Iglesia is pushing 
the censors’ envelope — big 
time \ — with disturbing 
scenes of crucifixion, rape 
and pedophilia; though the 
nihilistic scenes and fetish- 
ism are and handled in his 
typical tongue-in-cheek 
fashion, all of the Santeria 
aspects are authentically 
represented. “We spoke to 
practitioners in Mexico and 
Cuba,” notes Iglesia. “The 
most important thing about 
it is its eclectic nature, and 
eclecticism has always been 
one of cinema’s most power- 
ful allies. We saw an altar 
that had a model of Darth 
Vader on it, he was wor- 
shiped like an extra god! 
Anything can end up being 
sacred; bottles, dolls, post- 
cards of the Virgin of 
Guadeloupe, photos of fa- 
mous actors. What’s impor- 
tant is what it means to the 
believer.” 

Iglesia chose Ms. Perez 
and Mr. Bardem as his lead 
contmued on page 60 


Isabella Rossellini played Perdita in Lynch's WILD AT HEART. Rosie Perez [t] reprises the role in a provocative twist. “It's important to me that our Perdita 
be a dark as Rossellini was blonde," says iglesia. "Rosie Is devilishly funny & dangerous." B: Javier Bardem, as Perdita's demonic lover, picks-up some lunch. 


Finally, Iglesia and his writ- 
ing partner Jorge Guerri- 
caechevarria, took over the 
monumental task of trying 
to incorporate prostitutes, 
double agents, murderers, 
and witch doctors, into a 
trashy comic strip tableaux 
driven by apocalyptic sex 
and violence. 

Iglesia laughed, ‘The pro- 
ject became more like GONE 
WITH THE WIND! Barry 
Gifford’s script had virtually 
everything; the structure, the 
story.. .We maintained his cor- 
rosive vision of America by 
staying in contact and in- 




By Laura Schiff 
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•Tane McClure Is mad as hell and she’s 
not going to take It anymore. The beautiful 
producer/actress/FF cover woman- (6;4) 
called to tell me that she and her "country 
western singer' hubby, Shane Minor, are get- 
ting divorced— just six months after renewing 
their wedding vows before family and friends, 
including yours truly. Why the split? Says Mc- 
Clure, "I really believe that Shane led a dual 
life. He falsified our marriage certificate. After 
we got 'married,' he quit his law enforcement 
job with the LAPD to try to be a singer. He 
was considered a violent cop and he was 
suspended many times. Meanwhile, I'm pay- 
ing lor the mortgage on our big, beautiful 
house in Malibu; I’m paying for his child sup- 
port for his 1 2-year-old son; I'm paying for all 
his clothes, buying his son’s clothes, paying 
for his flights back and forth to Nashville 
while he was trying to become a singer. I In- 
troduced him to his manager, who now man- 
ages Megadeth. 

"Shane was complaining, while we were 
together, that he didn't want me doing any 
films with nudity. It made It hard because I 
was doing a lot of films with [erotic thriller pro- 
ducer] Andrew Stevens at the time, and that 
was paying our bills. Shane held the Bible up 
like I was the biggest sinner in the entire 
world, and I’m thinking, ‘I’m just an actress. 

I'm playing characters. I'm very loyal to him, I 
don’t cheat.'" The situation came to a head 
while McClure was knee-deep in post-pro- 
duction on TRANCE, the magicians-’n'-mob- 
sters thriller she’s producing for her own 
Trampas Film Productions. "On October 4th, 

I called Shane in Nashville to tell him I got an 
international distribution deal for my film, and the 
next day he asked for a divorce over the phone. 
It really breaks my heart. A week before he 
asked for the divorce, he asked me to have a 
child with him and to move to Nashville, quit my 
career and be with him. And you know what I 
said? yes.'And all of a sudden, he decides he 
wants to break up. Then I find out that he's been 
seeing another girl the whole time. He's been 
seeing different women over the past two years 
while we were married. This is major, major 
abuse. 

“I want FF readers to know that this can hap- 
pen to any woman. I think women mistakenly 
think that when a guy gets jealous, it means he 
must really love her. I'm not going to be blinded 
by love anymore. I feel kind of lucky that I only 
spent two and a half years of my life with this 

Hang tough, girlfriend. There’s a man out 
there who's strong enough for you yet. 

• Recently chatted up Kathryn Alexander 
(BLOWN AWAY), fresh off the set of her first A- 
film, Terry Gilliam's FEAR AND LOATHING IN 
LAS VEGAS, starring Johnny Depp. Based on 
the novel by Hunter S. Thompson, FEAR chroni- 
cles the acid trip of a young man in Sin City. 
Says Alexander, "Johnny Depp artd Benicio Del 
Toro, who plays his lawyer friend, encounter dif- 
ferent people throughout the film who turn into 



Weathering a stormy divorce, Tane McClure — former ero- 
tic ihriller d;va-turned-producer— is occupied with post- 
production on TFANCE, a thifller about sensuous magic. 


lizard creatures and other things. 1 play a Las Ve- 
gas showgirl. The producers were looking for a 
'Jessica Rabbit look-alike.' They offered me the 
pari before 1 even auditioned for it! I am Jessica 
Rabbit, wrth my extremely curvy figure. It was a 
pleasure working with Terry Gilliam because he 
really lets the actors put a lot of their own per- 
sonality into the characters. He has a Monty 
Python sense of humor, and he likes things over 
the top. When Johnny Depp first meets me, he 
walks straight Into my breasts! Later on, I turn in- 
to a lizard woman, sitting at the bar eating 
peanuts that turn into larvae. I had a tail and 
scales and this automatronic longue that moved 
around. The lizard prosthetics were really heavy 
and hot, and some of the people who had to 
wear them got claustrophobia and passed out. 
They had to administer oxygen on the set. It did- 
n't bother me too much, though." FEAR AND 
LOATHING IN LAS VEGAS is due for a May '98 
release. Alexander says she has some more "big 
projects" in the works, and she’ll give us the full 
scoop once ail the contracts are signed. 

•Recently caught up with aclress/former FF 
staffer Amelia Kinkade over a cup 'o joe. It 
seems she-of-the-zany-one-liners has bagged 
celebrity literary agent Jan Miller of the Dupree 
Miller Agency. New Yorker magazine recently 
described Ms. Miller as “the new Swifty Lazar," 
claiming she is the most sought-after agent in 


America. While Kinkade’s children’s book 
The Weezoo cools its jets on the back burner, 
the author Is moving full steam ahead with a 
self-help book about animal communication, 
tentatively called Straight From The Horse’s 
Mouth. 

• Prior to her work for FF. Amelia Kinkade 
had a grand ol’ time turning teens into ani- 
mals as Angela in the NIGHT OF THE 
DEMONS trilogy. DEMONS 3, released last 
year, was such a disappointment that it 
prompted Kinkade to leave the acting biz for- 
ever. The budget for DEMONS 3 was more 
inflated than either of its precursors: but, 
somehow, its special effects are far inferior. 
Explains Kinkade, “DEMONS 1 and 2 were 
made for about a million dollars each. They 
wanted a bigger budget for DEMONS 3. If we 
shot it in Canada, because the dollar stretch- 
es so much further, a million dollars is equiv- 
alent to $1 .5 million. But because it was done 
in Canada, DEMONS 3 was a comedy of er- 
rors. So many mistakes were made by the 
Canadians that the movie looks really 
cheesy. Steve Johnson [who won an Emmy 
for his work on THE SHINING] did the special 
effects tor DEMONS 1 and DEMONS 2. For 
NIGHT OF THE DEMONS 3, we didn’t have 
Steve. We used a Canadian special effects 
house and the results weren't nearly as 
good.” 

•Odette Springer, a former music supervi- 
sor at Roger Corman's Concorde Films, is 
producing a documentary that explores the 
bizarre worid of B-films. Called SOME NUDI- 
TY REQUIRED, the production was inspired 
by the endless "Felllni-esque” parade of 
sexed-up starlets that Springer witnessed in 
Concorde’s waiting room. Says Springer, “It 
came to me in a flash, and I couldn’t understand 
why no one had ever done a film about this world 
of B-movies, because It's so outrageous. It's not 
like the porno industry— it’s really a world of its 
own. On one hand, It's degrading. On the other 
hand, it’s fun for a lot of people." Springer shot 
behind-the-scenes footage on a profusion of 
low-budget features.Two years into the making 
of the documentary. Springer experienced an 
epiphany: “At the beginning of making this, I re- 
ally was pretty judgmental about It and very an- 
gry about some of the images of sex and vio- 
lence I was seeing. As 1 was working on it more 
and more, though, 1 started to get turned on to 
them, and I became really contused. I allowed 
myself to completely get into this whole scene, 
and I went all the way to the bottom. I became 
very ill with a kidney infection, and I was so de- 
fenseless that I suddenly had a memory of being 
molested as a child." For two more years, 
Springer incorporated her impressions of this 
abusive incident into the making of the docu- 
mentary. The result is a riveting film that was 
screened at The Sundance Film Festival on Jan- 
uary 1 eth. Adds Springer, “I had a realization that 
changed my life forever and freed me in this 
world that is degrading and exploitive and de- 
meaning. I found my freedom." 

•Canadian actress Lara Daans (ELECTRA) 
called from Toronto, where she'll be filming HELL 
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FOR BREAKFAST for Annex Enter- 
tainment. “It's a black comedy 
about a group of criminals who 
break into a home, and they really 
picked the wrong house. I play one 
of the criminals, and my modus 
operand! Is kill everyone!" Unlike 
Disney’s harmless HOME ALONE, 
the residents of HELL's house are 
cannibalsl Other cast members in- 
clude Michael Madsen and Judge 
Reinhold. Daans' SISTERS OF SIN 
was recently released on home 
video by Spectre: “It's sort of a sci-fi 
action thriller, and it's very sexy." 
The other two sisters are played by 
Alisa Christensen (WITCHCRAFT 
7) and Jenna Johns. Femme Fa- 
tales would like to congratulate Ms. 

Daans on her recent 
marriage to Canadian 
producer Damian Lee 
(SCORNED. DEATH 
WISH 5). The couple llt- 
eraily “bumped into 
each other" at the AFM 
convention in Los An- 
geles a year ago and 
wed just six months lat- 
er. 

•Ted Newsom and TrudI Keck, 
the filmmakers who brought us 
WHISPERS FROM A SHALLOW 
GRAVE (the Linda Sobek story), 
are currently wrapping up post-pro- 
duction on THE BOND GIRLS. 
“The documentary Is a 60-mlnute 

continued on page 60 




THE REAL-LIFE ADVENTURES OF THE “X-FILES” FEMME: 
HER ODYSSEY FROM THE STAGE TO SCl-Fl SOVEREIGN. 


BY Paula Vitaris 



"Men, you know, their eyes pop out at 
the sex kittens but it’s the formidable 
women who win the hearts..." 

This declaration was articulated by 
one Chris Carter, creator and executive 
producer of THE X-FILES, in the Sep- 
tember ’94 issue of Vancouver maga- 
zine. And who would know better than 
the man who conceptualized Dana 
Katherine Scully, the Special Agent 
who’s a pathologist-to-the-paranormal? 
The formidable Scully not only won 
hearts with her intelligence, inner 
strength and dry wit, but held her own 
with the big boys of that most male- 
territorial of institutions, the FBI. She 
wields her scalpel and her gun with 
equal skill, not to mention her fists 
and feet when it comes down to a 
mano-a-mano encounter with serial 
killers, genetic mutants, or ruthless 
government operatives. Scully’s most 
deadly weapon, however, may be her 
eyebrows. The mere lift of one perfect- 
ly arched brow is often enough to re- 
duce even the fiercest opponent — or 
wiseacre partner. Fox Mulder — into 
silent acquiescence. 

To play such an extraordi- 
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EPISODE 

Guide 

By Paula Vitaris 

Season One 


“My parents still think it was an act of 
rebellion, but I saw the FBI as a place 
where I could distmipaish myself.. 

— Scully 

The X-Files (pilot) *** 1/2 


Ladies and gentlemen, meet FBI Special 
Agent Dana Katherine Scully, not your 
traditional TV female, played by Gillian 
Anderson, not your traditional TV actress. 
Scully is a medical doctor. She is an FBI 
agent. She carries a gun and knows how to 
shoot it. She is frighteningly smart. Get 
sarcastic with her, and she will wither you 
with a snappy comeback. She doesn’t wear 
her heart on her sleeve. She is dedicated to 
her job first and foremost. She wears 
sensible suits. She is a card-carrying skeptic 
who believes everything can be explained by 
science. And beneath her cool, professional 
exterior, beats the proverbial heart of gold. 

After a teaser in which a girl running 
through a wind-whipped forest disappears in 
a swirl of leaves, THE X-FILES begins with 
the arrival of Agent Scully at FBI 
headquarters in Washington, D.C., where she 
is briefed by Chief Blevins (Charles Cioffi) on 
her new assignment: to report on the validity 
of the X-Files, the cases of unexplained 
phenomena investigated fay Agent Fox 
Mulder (David Duchovny), an Oxford-trained 
psychologist and profiler. The brilliant, 
sarcastic Mulder is suspicious of his 
unwanted new partner, figuring she is a paid 
spy, but he whisks her off to an exhumation 
in Belllleur, Oregon. The discovery that the 
corpse has mutated drastically is just the 
first of a series of events that leaves Mulder 
convinced that four classmates, including the 
deceased, have been victims of alien 
abiiction an explanation that stuns the 
ration^stic Scully. She demands to know 
why Mulder would leap to such a conclusion, 
and his secret comes tumbling out: his sister 
Samantha was abducted when she was 8 and 
Mulder 12. She is still missii^ and the 
tragedy tore his family apart. Through 
h 3 'pnosis regression, Mulder has been able to 
reconstruct the event, and now believes 
Samantha was abducted by aliens. Mulder’s 
quest is as personal as it is professional, and 

Scully occupies Mulder's office In fee, an homage 
to John W. Campbell's Who Goes There? Anderson 
gauges the episode as 'Ihe other turning point.” 




Pilot episode: Mulder examines the skeptical 
Scully. “I think the elements of their platonic Inti- 
macy are very Intriguing." says Gillian Anderson. 

Scully's innate compassion, as much as her 
official instructions from Blevins, compels her 
to foUow Mulder down his chosen path. A fire 
that Mulder believes to be arson destroys all 
their evidence, and the pair return to 
Washington. D.C., with nothing to show for 
their efforts, except an implant of 
undetermined origin retrieved from the 
exhumed body. 

Chris Carter’s script is the basis for one of 
the best pilots in recent years. This first 
episode possesses a distinctive dark and 
moody visual style, bringing big-screen 
production values to a medium usually shot 
with no imagination whatsoever. It also 
establishes quickly and clearly the show’s 
narrative dynamic, the push and pull between 
Mulder’s skeptical beliewr (he doesn't 
necessarily l»lieve, but he really, really wants , 
to) and Scully’s faithftil skeptic. Duchovny and I 
Anderson are a great TV team; th^ radiate 
an immediate chemistry, and there is a tightly 
controlled, never-discussed physical attraction 
between Mulder and Scully that adds a 
fascinating tension. Although theater-trained 
Gillian Anderson had had little time before 
the camera previous to THE X-FILES, and 
her nervousness is evident, even this early on | 
she is obviously someone to watch. Although 
Scully is so serious that her face is often 
mask-like, Anderson never lets her become an 
automaton. Scully's eyes are always alive and 
expressive, even in her most deadpan scenes. 

Scully’s hair in the pilot is long and 
brown. By the next episode in the series, 
'“Deep Throat,” it is eWn length and colored 
red, a most attractive change that varies 
only slightly over the next four years. 


r. It stops right 


Mulder and Scully travel with three 
scientists — a doctor, a toxicologist and a 
geologist — to a research station at Icy Cape, 
Alaska, to find out why all the station’s 
personnel either killed each other or 
committed suicide. They quickly isolate a 
strange worm which they believe infected 
the first team and caused them to 
experience a deadly paranoia, resulting in 
violence and death. Scully, Mulder and their 
companions soon begin to fear infection 
themselves, and on top of that, Mulder 
suspects the worm is of alien origin and 
should be preserved for study. This angers 
Scully, who feels the entire area should be 
sanitized for the safety of the general 
population. When the geologist is murdered, 
Mulder comes under suspicion of infection, 


and within minutes he, Scully and the two 
remaining scientists are at loggerheads in a 
showdown that has Mulder and Scully 
drawing their weapons on each other. This is 
still one of the most nerve-wracking episodes 
of the entire series, and Graeme Murray’s 
design for the claustrophobic, overheat^ 
station, in which the characters are trapped 
by a raging blizzard, perfectly mirrors the 
boiling tension within. 

Althou^ not a Scully episode per se, ‘Ice" 
is a crucial episode in the development of 
Mulder and Scully’s relationship. It is the first 
time their trust in each other faces a true 
crisis, and for Scully, her faith in her partner 
finally vanquishes her doubt. Also, once 
Mulder is confined in a storage area because 
of his possible infection, it is Scully who takes 
over the investigation and solves the medical 
mystery (if not the precise origin of the worm). 
Anderson holds her own in every scene, 
whether she is arguing with Mulder or the 
scientists, body tackling the team’s worm- 
infected pilot, or caring compassionately for 
yet another victim of the worm. 

“Ice" is the first X-FILBS episode 
directed by David Nutter, who not only 
would become one of the show’s defining 
directors, but would, in collaboration vrith 
director of photography John Bartley, shoot 
the series’ moat ravishing close-ups of the 
actress. In 'Tee,” she dazzles in a big white 
parka trimmed with fur. 


d' 


Beyond the Sea: Confronting Boggs after Mulder 
Is shot, a distressed Scully queries her faith In 
science ("That’s her backbone," says Anderson). 


‘TVIulder, I never thought I'd say this, 
but what if there’s another 
explanation?” — Scully 


Beyond the Seia 


Not only the first great Scully episode, 
but a fiat-out great episode, period. Scripters 
Morgan and Wong had two goals: humanize 
tise buttoned-down Scully, and give Gillian 
Anderson a stellar opportunity to show off 
her acting chops. In “Beyond the Sea,” 
Scully’s father dies, and her faith in her 
father, with whom she had a loving but 
uncommunicative relationship, her science, 
and her partner Mulder is put to the test by 
a death row inmate named Luther Lee Boggs 
(the awesome Brad Dourif) who claims he 
possesses psychic abihty, including the 
ability to ^annel the souls of the dead. 

Scully and Mulder feel Boggs may have 
information about the whereabouts of a 
kidnapi>ed coUege couple, hut the Boggs 
wants a commutation of his sentence in 
exchange for his help. When Boggs suddenly 
continued on page 16 
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DAVID DUCHOVNY 

“ I read stuff where I 
stole Gillian from her 
husband and she 
kicked my wife off the 
set. Utter bullshit.” 


nary woman, of course, you need an 
extraordinary actress. When Carter 
was casting THE X- FILES pilot in ear- 
ly 1993, he found his vision of Scul- 
ly in Gillian Anderson, a young 
stage-trained actress who had little 
on-camera experience but possessed a 
maturity and gravity that Carter 
wanted for his super-competent Scully. 
According to X-FILES lore. Carter 
fought for his casting choice against 
20th Century-Fox executives who were 
insistent upon stereotyping Scully as a 
leggy, busty, blonde sidekick. 

Scully, of course, was anything but 
window dressing; she contrarily wore 
the most conservative outfits on tele- 
vision. The daughter of a Navy cap- 
tain and a homemaker, Scully majored 
in physics, graduated from medical 
school, did a residency in pathology, 
and then left medicine to join the FBI 
as a special agent. Her work is first 
and foremost; she always ap- 
proached a case from a pragmatic 
viewpoint. Scully leaned on science as 
the answer to ever 3 rthing, even if her 
explanations were contrived or am- 
biguous. This attitude, which con- 
trasts with her partner’s flexibility, 
was reaffirmed in the TV pilot of one 
of Scully’s indelible trademarks. 
She’s assigned to work with agent 
Mulder (David Duchovny), who has 
been given free reign to investigate 
a grab-bag of cases — which his 
peers prefer to decline — involving 
unexplained phenomena. Right 
away, Scully’s logical approach 
butts up against Mulder’s summa- 
tion that aliens, ghosts and mu- 
tants are out there, and that the 
government knows and is covering 
them up. And Scully has to live 
with Mulder’s postulation that his 
sister, Samantha, was abducted by 
aliens when she was eight years 
old. His life is dedicated to the re- 
covery of his sister and the motive 
for her kidnapping. 

What made Scully so original — 
especially in TV’s wasteland of fe- 
males caricatures — was her logic, 
her dedication to her work before 
her social life, her determination to 
make it in a world dominated by 


men, her belief that her role was to be 
a protector of the civil world, her un- 
wavering moral stances and, most of 
all, her contemplation of ethical, philo- 
sophical and theological issues that 
normally do not figure in the lives of 
television women. Scully didn’t just 
look at how the challenges she faced 
would affect her everyday life; she 
looked at how they affected her life in 
its entirety, and how they affect hu- 
manity. 

Nowadays it is impossible to imag- 
ine anyone else but Gillian Anderson 
as Scully. In the five years since THE 
X-FILES’ debut in September ’93. she 
has garnered a monumental interna- 
tional following, with dozens of inter- 
net sites devoted to her and her on- 



screen character. The press clamors for 
interviews. But, more importantly, she 
has won respect in addition to two 
Golden Globes, two Screen Actors 
Guild Awards and the 1997 Emmy for 
Outstanding Lead Actress in a drama 
series. 

W hile many actors claim 
to have known from 
early childhood that 
they wanted a career 
on the stage or in film, 
Anderson did not discover acting until 
she was in her teens. She was born in 
Chicago on August 9, 1968, the daugh- 
ter of Rosemary and Ed Anderson. 
Much of her childhood was spent in 
London, where her father attended the 
London Film School and then 
worked in film production. The fam- 
ily moved to Grand Rapids, Michi- 
gan, during Anderson’s early adoles- 
cence, a difficult time in any young 
person’s life, and made doubly diffi- 
cult for the girl, who had already ac- 
climated herself to British customs 
and an urban environment. On top 
of that, the arrival of a baby sister 
and brother meant less attention 
from her parents. Anderson turned 
into a teenage punk, whose rebel- 
lious exploits and dress have been 
chronicled in countless interviews. 
She dyed her hair and cut it in a 
Mohawk, dressed oddly, drank too 
much, dated a man 10 years older 
than herself, paid little attention in 
school and instigated pranks. 

Anderson’s anarchic behavior 
moderated when she discovered 
high school dramatics. ‘T auditioned 
for a play, and won a part,” the ac- 
tress told B.C. Woman. “After that, 
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my grades picked up, my outlook 
brightened, my whole life improved.” 
Working behind-the-scenes for the 
Grand Rapids Civic Theatre, Anderson 
made her film debut in an eight- 
minute, black and white film called 
THREE AT ONCE. She applied and 
was accepted to the prestigious Good- 
man School of Theater at De Paul Uni- 
versity in Chicago. In her junior year, 
Anderson began acting in the universi- 
ty’s staged productions. She also made 
her second film, another short — run- 
ning time, five minutes — called A 
MATTER OF CHOICE, playing a 
woman en route to an abortion clinic. 

While a senior, Anderson traveled 
with her class to New York City to per- 
form for an audience of agents. She de- 
livered her monologue so successfully 
that the William Morris Agency ac- 
cepted her as a client. She moved to 
New York, where she attended audi- 
tions and worked as a waitress to sup- 
port herself until she found an acting 
job. 

Her first role in New York, and the 
one that brought her the most atten- 
tion, was “Evelyn,” a bored, unhappy 
young wife and mother in Alan Ayck- 
bourn’s drama. Absent Friends, which 
opened at the Manhattan Theater 
Club in February, 1991. Anderson 
earned the role after Mary Louise 
Parker, originally cast as Evelyn, 
dropped out. The character required a 
sensitive actress who could convey, 
through line readings and body lan- 
guage, the resentment simmering be- 
neath the character’s sparse, monosyl- 
labic, “yes” and “no” dialogue. Al- 


Only four years after debuting on THE X-FILES, An 
derson— twice awarded a SAG trophy— shared a 
Rolling Stone front cover with another genre icon. 





RUMORS PLAGUE FILM SPIN-OFF AND 
NEW SEASON: HERE’S THE TRUTH. 

By Douglas Eby 


Essentially an exten- 
sion of THE X-FILES 
series, rather than a 
takeoff, the movie will 
follow upon the final 
cliffhanger episode of 
the fifth season starting 
in November. Although 
story material for the 
movie is not being re- 
vealed by the filmmak- 
ers, the tone and style 
are likely to continue 
the tradition of the TV 
show, and portray 
“Credible, believable 
characters and credible, 
believable situations 
dealing with incredible and unexplain- 
able phenomena” as Chris Carter said 
of it in 1995 {Cinefantastique, October, 
story by Paula Vitaris). 

How does David Duchovny feel 
about the rumors of discord with his 
co-star Gillian Anderson over salary 
disputes or other squabbles. “Now that 
the series is in its fourth year, the 
press is challenged; they have nothing 
else to write, so that’s what happens, 
said Duchovny dismissively. “I’m sur- 
prised it hasn’t happened before. It’s 
pretty late to come up with the ‘hair- 
pulling.’ I think there’s a scene where 
she pulls my eirm hair” he says joking- 
ly. “But to be honest, it’s hard to work 
with the same people every day. You 
have your human ups and downs. I’m 
not denying there is never tension. I 
remember stuff [in the press] where I 
wanted to steal her away from her 
husband, and I’ve read stuff that she 
kicked my wife off the set. That’s all 
just utter bullshit. Nobody could dare 
kick my wife off the set.” 

Carter states that the story for the 
movie was not a matter of selecting 
from several potential ideas, but “owes 


everything to the 
mythology that will 
have been set up in, by 
that time, five years of 
mythology episodes and 
the conspiracy the Mul- 
der and Scully have 
been trying to pene- 
trate. So I knew that 
was what it was going 
to be about. It was just 
figuring out how to take 
all the elements 1 had 
already shown, and 
make them add up in a 
believable, scary way to 
what was going to be 
the movie. It wasn’t con- 
sidering plot A, B or C. I really knew 
what I had to do.” 

Carter is reluctant to categorize the 
movie as a “relaunch” or “second pilot”: 
“If you try to put a label on it, it does it 
a disservice. I mean, it plays as a 
movie, and I think the characters have 
reached a place, as we begin the 
movie, which is interesting and follows 
from where they began in the TV se- 
ries. It’s a new place from which to be- 
gin, and that’s interesting in its own 
right.” 

Simply because this is a film, and 
not an episode. Carter feels, is no rea- 
son it has to have the level of action of 
typical large summer movies: “I want 
it to be true to THE X-FILES, so the 
elements in it are elements I would 
use in any X-FILES story, and they 
aren’t bigger just to be bigger, or more 
elaborate just to be more elaborate. I 
think they have integrity to what we 
set out to do.” 

The series has gained huge audi- 
ence and critical acclaim, and was 
nominated for 12 Emmy Awards for its 
fourth season. Bowman and the others 
involved in the film are concerned 
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We didn’t want to do that. But we also 
want to make it appeal to people who 
haven’t seen the show. 

As one of the core characters in the 
series, and now the movie, David 
Duchovny has found that, for the actors, 
there’s not much difference or much new 
in shooting THE X-FILES MOVIE. “The 
biggest difference is in the production 
and technical areas,” he says. “It’s the 
same character I’ve been playing for a 
while, and I don’t want to change the 
character. He’s what I want him to be at 
this point, so there’s no opening up I 
want to do for the movie. I guess in a 
movie you can say ‘fuck’ and ‘shit’ and 
most people think that’s opening up the 
character. I don’t believe in character 
growth. I think the character is set, and 
comes into these different challenges 
and different quests and things like 
that, but unless you have a terrible cir- 
cumstance, it’s really hard to change one 
of these characters. I’d like to think the 
character of Mulder can exist if you put 
him in any medium. He could do a com- 
mercial, he coiald do a play, he could do a 
TV show, but he’s the 
same guy. I think to 
change, or try to 
strategize what a 
movie audience would 
want as opposed to a 
TV audience, or what 
a dramatic audience 
would want, or comic 
audience, or sci-fi au- 
dience, I think that’s 
the worst kind of artis- 
tic pose you can have.” 
20th Century Fox 
opens the movie na- 
tionwide this sum- 
mer, following on the heels of the TV 
show’s fifth season eliffhanger in May. 
Some major credits for the movie in- 
clude producers Chris Carter, Lata 
Ryan, Daniel Sackheim, and Frank 
Spotnitz; script by Chris Carter and 
Frank Spotnitz; directed by Rob Bow- 
man; cinematography by John S. Bart- 
ley; music by Mark Snow; production 
design by Christopher Nowak; visual 
effects supervision by Mat Beck; ef- 
fects by Lindala Makeup Effects, 
Inc./Amalgamated Dynamics. □ 


about keeping that high quality: ‘The 
potential stumbling blocks are aban- 
doning some of the things we use to 
tell the TV show — some out of limita- 
tion, some out of the way we tell the 
stories, which is in a minimalist fash- 
ion. I think the die-hard X-FILES fan 
has become accustomed to filling in 
the blanks for us, and they enjoy that 
interactive part of the show. If we give 
them everything [in the movie], they’re 
going to feel like, when we first got the 
opportunity to go big, we abandoned 


everything that got us here. I think 
that’s a charm of the show; it’s a way of 
telling stories that makes the show in- 
teresting.” 

The budget for the movie, he com- 
ments, is “probably somewhere north 
of sixty [million dollars] and a regular 
episode of the series is around two.” 
But, he notes, the filmmakers did not 
want to “get sucked into a big budget 
Holl 3 nvood version of how to make a 
movie and just throw everything at the 
screen, a blow-everything-up thing. 


GILLIAN ANDERSON 

‘‘My character in the 
X-FILES movie is not 
new compared to the 
series. There is more 
action and stunts.” 
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Examining Fresh Bones (2/3/95), Duchovny & Anderson are embroiled in a war between a voodoo priest 
and the commander ol a refugee camp. Daniel Benzali (MURDER AT 1600) guest starred as Col. Wharton. 


though a junior member of a strong 
cast that included future Oscar nomi- 
nee Brenda Blethyn — who later land- 
ed a Best Actress award at the ’96 
Cannes Film Festival for SECRETS 
AND LIES — Anderson was a stand- 
out, garnering uniformly excellent no- 
tices. New York Times critic Frank 
Rich wrote that “Gillian Anderson, the 
Chicago actress cast in the part, turns 
Evelyn into a dark void, a glowering 
presence as devoid of humanity as [Pe- 
ter] Frechette’s [Colin] is overflowing 
with it. She is a hilarious, if frighten- 
ing, representative of abject evil...” 
Anderson’s performance was so well- 
received, in fact, that she received one 
of a dozen 1991 Theater World An- 
nual awards given out to promising 
young actors. 

y the time Absent 
Friends closed, 

Anderson had a 
number of of- 
fers awaiting 
her. She supported Karen 
Allen in a small film titled 
THE TURNING, and then 
played Celia in a produc- 
tion of The Philan- 
thropist at the Long Wharf 
Theatre in New Haven, Con- 
necticut. 

In the spring of 1992, An- 
derson flew out to Los Ange- 
les to visit a boyfriend: de- 
termined to make feature- 
length films, she ended up 
selling her return ticket. Ac- 
cepting a guest role on Fox’s 
CLASS OF ’96 series, Ander- 
son went on auditions for a 
year without success. Then 
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her agent sent her the script to the 
THE X-FILES pilot: Anderson scored 
the plum role of Dana Scully on the 
same day she received an unemploy- 
ment check. It wasn’t a career move 
she had figured on. “I was snobby. I 
swore that I’d never do TV,” she told 
US magazine. But, as it turned out, 
“This has been incredibly rewarding. I 
couldn’t have asked for a better, ex- 
tended period of time in which to learn 
the craft.” 

She admitted to Starlog magazine, 
“I was intrigued by Scully first and 
foremost but also by the relationship 
between Scully and Mulder, because 
they had this wonderful intellectual 
repartee that wasn’t usually seen on 
television, or in any other medium. 
The part was written so playfully and 
intelligently at the same time. I really 
enjoyed witnessing that relationship 


and the respect of being a part of help- 
ing to create this character. I got the 
strongest reaction &om her.” 

Carter’s vision of Scully notwith- 
standing, Anderson didn’t have much 
to go on when it came to creating the 
role. “I wasn’t given any background 
on my character in the beginning,” An- 
derson disclosed to K-Pos4 magazine. 
‘We’re getting it bit by bit and I think 
it’s coming bit by bit to the writers. 
But, ultimately, the show isn’t about 
Scully. It’s about the cases we’re inves- 
tigating, but it’s nice for the audience 
to see little snippets here and there of 
what goes on with her.” She described 
Scully to Starlog as “a staunch and 
hardened disbeliever. She’s a person 
who studied medicine and has a med- 
ical degree but never practiced it. Her 
background is very scientific in rela- 
tion to her undergraduate degree in 
physics, so she’s very familiar with the 
physical, natural world. She’s ambi- 
tious. Her parents didn’t want her to 
go into the FBI. She saw it as a calling, 
in a way, to an area where she could 
use both her scientific background and 
her problem-solving wits.” 

In fact, Scully’s scientific training 
is immutably grounded into her psy- 
che. “Usually, by the end of an episode, 
there is a logical explanation to what 
she has seen. That’s always going to be 
her first instinct — to try and 
solve the cases from a scien- 
tific, analytical standpoint, 
because that’s where she 
comes from. That’s her 
backbone,” Anderson toldX- 
Posi. Scully’s unwavering 
position is not a frustration 
for the actress, especially 
since there have been 
episodes — like Beyond the 
Sea, Irresistible and Revela- 
tions — where the heroine 
has been given the opportu- 
nity to query her own de- 
pendence on technology. 
“Certainly Mulder ends up 
seeing a great deal more 
than Scully does, in terms of 
paranormal phenomena,” 
she added in her X-Pos6 in- 
terview. “It helps with the 


‘‘Jodie Foster plays 
a parallel role in SI- 
LENCE OF THE 
LAMBS, but I didn’t 
base Scully on her.” 


channels a song important to her parents, as 
as clues that put her on the trail of the 
kidnapper-killer, Scully is thrown into a 
morass of doubt, torn between wanting to 
believe and her fear of believing, her desire 
to please Mulder, and Mulder's insistence 
that for once there is nothing paranormal in 
the case, that Boggs is lying for his own gain. 
In the end, SeuUys faith wins out; not faith 
in her science so much, but faith in her 
father and what she meant to him. Still, her 
fear of believing gives Scully a deeply moving 
vulnerability, a fascinating shadow on her 
sturdy soul. What is she ^aid of? That the 
world is not what she has always believed it 
to be? Scully’s development as a believable, 
three-dimensional character takes a 
quantum leap forward. GilEan Anderson 
rises up to the challenge of this superb 
script, especiaDy in the climactic scene where 
she confronts Boggs after Mulder has been 
shot in exactly the way Boggs had predicted. 
It’s a Nutter-directed episode, so of course 
there are a ntimber of gorgeous close-ups. 
Look for the expression of despair and grief 
on Scully's face when she accompanies 
Mulder into the emergeniy room. 

One of the episode’s loveliest visual 
metaphors is the of association of Scully 
with the images of angds. The association 
continues next season in “One Breath,’’ 
when a comatose Scully is tended by the 
mysterious Nurse Owens, a guardian angel 
in nurse’s cap and sensible shoes. 



Lazarus: With Jack Willis (Christopher Allport), 
a flame possessed by a dead crook. The episode 
Introduced a negative (abduction of Scully) trend. 



“We dated for almost a year. He was my 
Instructor at the Academy.” 

— Scully summing up her 
relationship with Jack Willis 


gall. 

Scully did have a social life before joining 
Mulder in exile in the basement of FBI 
headquarters; of course, it was with an 
authority figure. Jack Willis (Christopher 
Allport), a type-A personality who instructed 
her at the FBI academy. The relationship is 
in the past, but even so Willis asks Scully to 
assist him in a bank stakeout for two 
robbers he has been hunting for several 
years. When one of the robbers, one Warren 
Dupre, shows up, he shoots Willis, and 
Scully then shoots Dupre. In the hospital, 
both Willis and Dupre die, but then Wilis is 
revived but with whose soul? Mulder 
attributes Willis’ swift recovery and odd 
behavior to his being possessed by Dupre; 
Scully looks to a medical and psychological 


The Ehrlanmeyar Flask: Scully and Or. Carpenter 
(Anne De Salva) study the bacteria. "Her familiar 
scientific world view begins to shltt.' 

explanation. She joins Willis in a search for 
Dupre’s female partner, Lula, but is then 
kidnapped by Willis, who la now openly 
claiming to be Dupre. Even handcuffed to a 
radiator, Scully maintains Wilis is Willis, 
not Dupre, and tries mightily to convince 
him so. Although not a top X-FILES episode, 
“Lazarus” is nicely ambiguous, shows 
Milder at his most determined and 
perceptive, and once again, confirms Scully’s 
overwhelming faith in the people she knows 
and trusts, a trait that is not only endears 
her to the viewers, but is a great source of 
strength for the character. 

Scully’s abduction in this episode is the 
first of quite a few abductions she 
experiences over the life of the series. This is 
not a positive trend for television’s most 
icon-busting woman, even if Scully’s 
abduction early in second season (real life 
cause; Anderson’s pregnancy) inspired the 
best arc of episodes ever in the series, and 
an equally resonant reverberation in 
“Irresistible,” when she is abducted a third 
time. If only they had stopped there! 

“You know, I’ve always held science as 
sacred. I’ve always put my trust in the 
accepted facts and what I saw last 
night for the first time in my life, I don’t 
know what to believe.” 

— Scully 

The Ehrlenmeyer Flask ★★★1/2 


THE X-FILES’ now labyrinthine myth- 
ology initially kicked into full gear with the 
first season’s finale, when, thanks to a tip 
from Deep Throat, Mulder and Scully 
infiltrate the fringes of the government 
conspiracy. They learn that top-secret DNA 
research is under way, and Mulder suspects 
experimentation with, alien DNA involved. His 
suspicions are confirmed when he discovers a 
warehouse full of naked hxunan beings, 
immersed in tanks of water, receiving some 
kind of medical treatment. Meanwhile, Scully 
and a Georgetown University (go Ht^asl) 
microbiologist (Anne De Salvo) analyze a 
beaker of fluid found at the la^ratoiy of a 
scientist connected to the case who had been 
found dead, possibly a suicide. The fluid turns 
out to contain an unknown bacteria, grown 
inside a virus, which could only be of 
extraterrestrial origin. When Mulder is 
captured by the conspiracy’s operative, the 
Crewcut Man, Scully and Deep Throat 
orchestrate a caper to secure his release: 

Scully enters a high security gcrvermnent 
facility and steals what looks to be a frozen 
alien fetus, which Deep Throat uses to 
engineer a trade for Mulder. The ending is a 
red shocker, with an assassinated Deep 


Throat (tying in Scully’s arms, murmuring, 
“IVust no one.” The script’s mqjor weakness is 
Deep Throat’s suddenly turning up at the 
war^ouse providing the information Mulder 
and Scully have been chasing all along. His 
appearance yanks the episode out of a dead 
end, but it’s a glaring plot device. 

‘The Ehrlenmeyer Flask,” for Scully, 
represents the moment when her familiar 
scientific world view begins to shift. She is 
faced with a mysterious bacteria unlike 
anything on earth; she actually handles and 
spirits away an alien fetus. Maybe there are 
explanations for what she has witnessed, but 
she also finally admits to MiUder that 
everything she has always believed may not 
be so. On top of that, she is convinced that 
Deep Throat is leading them on a wild goose 
chase and Mulder is falling into the trap. But 
these moments of ontological doubt, as well 
as her distrust erf Deep 'Diroat, fade away 
when it comes time to rescue Mulder (who is 
the kidnap victim, for once). One of Scully’s 
most positive qualities is her loyalty to her 
partner, no matter what, and she even 
team up with Deep Throat if that is what it 
takes to rescue Mul(ier. Anderson is 
especially good in the final scene. Not only 
does a four-months pregnant Anderson run 
full tilt across a bridge, but more importantly, 
she conveys without even a word Scully’s fear 
during the assignation on the bridge (shot in 
exquisite cobalt blues by John Bartley) and 
her horror when Deep Throat is murdered. 
How does she make her bottom lip tremble 
like that? The slight cracking of Scully’s belief 
system is one of several elements that make 
this a powerful conclusion to the first season. 

Season Two 


“Mulder...! had the strength of your 
beliefs.” — Scully 


One Breath 


ScuUys in a coma throughout “One 
Breath,” but even so, it is a Scully episode. 
(It’s a Mulder episode, too.) 

In the two-parter “Duane Bany”/ 
“Ascension,” Scully was abducted by escaped 
menti patient Duane Bany and broi^ht to a 
remote location where she was taken away by 
mysterious forces obscured behind a bright 
light. Were they aliens or humans transported 
by helicopter? “One Breath” declines to 
answer teat question; instead, writers 
Morgan and Wong opt to open the episode 

continued on page 18 

One Breath: Scully Is the heir to paternal messa- 
ges communicated by her late father, a Navy 
captain. "There are so many beautiful moments." 
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dynamic of the show, and I think the 
writers are finding creative ways to 
continue that dynamic, and it seems to 
be working for me.” 

Another quality Anderson admired 
about Scully was “her mildness. And 
there’s been room now and again for 
humor and sarcasm,” she related to 
US magazine. But she breathlessly de- 
scribed the character to BC Woman as 
"insanely intelligent.” Matter of fact, 
Scully’s frequent usage of scientific 
jargon proved occasionally problemat- 
ic: “Actors don’t always rely on person- 
al experience. A lot of it is just pretend- 
ing. When Scully feels angry or afraid, 
I can draw on experience. But with 
other things, it’s difficult. The dia- 
logue, for example, is often very tech- 
nical. It’s hard to memorize that kind 
of material, and even harder to verbal- 
ize it in an interesting way.” She also 
found it equally difficult to react to 
“alien manifestations” that wouldn’t 
be rendered into visibility until post- 
production. 

Some fans thought that Scully was 
modeled after Clarice Starling, an FBI 
agent played by Jodie Foster in SI- 
LENCE OF THE LAMBS. “I think af- 
ter we’d already shot the pilot, and af- 
ter I had been compared so many 
times to the character in LAMBS, I did 
go back and look at it,” Anderson told 
Sci-Fi Universe. “And [Jodie Foster] 
does play a very parallel role, a real in- 
dependent character, but I didn’t base 
Scully on her at all.” 

Since THE X-FILES was essentially 
a two-character show, not an ensemble 


"I am mora spontaneous than Scully." Insists An- 
derson: dropping her character's pants suits, she 
proved H by posing as an uncovered cover girl. 




GILLIAN ANDERSON ON SCULLY’S 
TRANSITION TO A $60 MILLION + SAGA. 

By Douglas Ebyand Jeanne Rohrer 


For Gillian Ander- 
son, working on THE X- 
FILES MOVIE com- 
pared with the series 
has some advantages, 
she has found: “Physi- 
cally, it’s less. The 
hours have been short- 
er working on the film, 
and there are longer 
waits between set-ups, 
so there’s more rest 
time, and time to do 
other things. Be a mom, 
that kind of stuff. But I 
don’t know what keeps 
me going after four 
years of the series. I’m 
under contract, and the knowledge 
that there’s an audience out there 
that’s really devoted to the show, and 
maybe there are some people who 
would kill themselves if we went off 
the air” she says with a laugh. “My 
character in the film is not really new 
compared with the series. I think most 
of the expansion has gone into what 
we can do in terms of special effects 
and stuff like that. Scully isn’t really 
doing anything different. There is 
more action, more stunt stuff. But this 
is a big version of an episode, which I 
think is necessary at this point, be- 
cause we’re drawing in not only people 
who have seen the show before, and 
are devoted to it, but people who have 
never seen it before. And if the film 
were too different than the series, peo- 
ple might be disappointed, or they 
might have some kind of averse reac- 
tion.” 

At the beginning of developing the 
movie, she admits, “I would rather 
have been working on something dif- 
ferent, as opposed to being twelve 
months a year instead of ten months 
on this show. But I started to get excit- 


ed about it as the dis- 
cussions were getting 
more intense, and the 
script was coming along. 
I’m basically treating it 
as something in and of 
itself. And we have [TV] 
episodes that have noth- 
ing to do with something 
that’s happened in pre- 
vious episodes, or comes 
after; It kind of feels like 
one of those.” 

Anderson has found 
that over the course of 
the series, the relation- 
ship between Scully 
and Mulder “has be- 
come more equal, and she has become 
stronger and more independent. And 
in the film, there’s a bit more ro- 
mance. We find ourselves in a situa- 
tion that draws us closer together.” 
Even though the movie may have 
more action than the series, she 
points out “There are no fight scenes, 
and I don’t think either of us draws a 
gun for the entire film.” 

After shooting the movie, the 
schedule only allows about two days 
off before they start shooting the se- 
ries again. Not much time for her to 
engage in the work she does with NF 
Inc., which is striving to research and 
cure neurofibromatosis, a progressive 
genetic disorder her brother Aaron 
has. She’s also done some work for 
the Women’s Feminist Majority, and 
Proposition 209. One of her other cre- 
ative projects was the recent single 
“Extremis,” a collaboration with 
British techno group HAL. But, she 
says, it was not the start of a new ca- 
reer: “The singing I did was fun for 
the time it took, but it was just a one- 
off, and it’s over. I purposely didn’t do 
a lot of print publicity around it, be- 


4 ’ 


Anderson In Talltha CumI, 5/17/96. 
Roy Thinnes, a vet of 1>IE INVA- 
DERS series (1967), guest starred. 
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cause it wasn’t about me putting out 
a single, it was about me having fun. 
I was hoping people wouldn’t think I 
was taking myself too seriously. You 
don’t want to hear me sing.” 

She notes that filming on the Fox 
lot in Los Angeles is working with “a 
whole different crew than the one we 
have for the series. But there is a 
continuity with Rob [Bowman] and 
David [Duchovny] which helps. It 
would be more difficult to make the 
transition if it were a new director. I 
actually don’t have any major scenes 
with other characters from the series. 
But it’s an X-FILE, and so everything 
about it feels familiar. I’m still play- 
ing Scully. There haven’t been any 
rude awakenings or awkward mo- 
ments.” And she’s continuing to get 
fan and critical acclaim for playing 
the FBI agent, having won a 1995 
Screen Actors Guild Award, a 1997 
Golden Globe, and two Emmy nomi- 
nations, winning one. 

Earlier in life, Anderson had some 
dreams of becoming a marine biolo- 
gist. Her family runs a film 
post-production company 
and her mother Rosemary 
is a computer analyst. But 
Anderson, although she 
hosted the scientifically 
and technically oriented 
BBC TV series “Future 
Fantastic” says she doesn’t 
have to keep up with 
everything she talks 
about: “I pretend. I act. I 
was a good liar as a child. 

Scully is very little myself. 

But I’ll keep playing her for 
as long as it’s good, hopeful- 
ly. As long as the show 
keeps the audience’s atten- 


CHRIS CARTER 

“The X-FILES movie 
owes everything to 
the 5-year conspiracy 
that Muider & Scuiiy 
tried to penetrate.” 


tion and the quality remains as it has 
been. It does get tiring, but once in a 
while a new script comes along and 
there will be new motivation for doing 
good work. And sometimes I really en- 
joy playing Scully. Often I do. I 
like her very much. Right now I’m 
very tired and my brain’s a little dead, 
so I tend to get very focused and seri- 
ous, so I’m actually acting more like 
Scully at this moment. But most of the 
time, people say ‘Oh my God, you’re so 
different from her.’ So when people 
ask me [how we compare], I don’t 
know what to say. I’m a goofball, and 
I’m like a zillionth as intelligent as 
she is. And she’s taller than I am” she 
ends, wryly. Like the tone of the 
durable series itself. 

Tracking down Anderson, 30, for an 
interview proved a little harder. She 
seems to spend most of her off-camera 
time in her trailer in the company of 
her daughter. Piper. 

Before being cast in the role of Dana 
Scully, Anderson’s hair was long and 
ash-blonde, but the present sleek red 


bob suits her ivory complexion and 
bright blue eyes. High-heeled pumps 
add inches to her petite stature and 
she wears them as casually as tennis 
shoes. 

Anderson, who looks even younger 
than she is, hikes her small frame up 
onto a cement railing on the front 
porch to begin the interview. While the 
demands of a hit TV show and her 
daughter may be overwhelming, she 
feels lucky. How does she balance 
both? 

“One godsend is that I have an in- 
credible nanny,” said Anderson, who is 
able to have both Piper and nanny on 
the set with her most of the time. “It 
has been hard, but if you’re ambitious 
in your career, you can’t [not do it].” 

And how does she react to the new- 
found fame? “It’s weird. I went to an 
audition in L.A. I got up in the morn- 
ing and the first thing I saw was a TV 
Guide with our picture on it,” said An- 
derson. 

Actually appreciative of the press 
coverage, she wants more. “It’s pretty 
neat, but at the same time, there are 
so many magazines we haven’t been a 
part of and that’s always on my mind.” 

And one last question that must be 
asked. How about a romance between 
the two FBI agents? Fans speculate 
on every look and gestiire the partners 
trade, some hoping for a full-blown ro- 
mance and others demanding the 
friendship remain pure. 

“If it ever happens, it would be the 
last show,” said Anderson, 
rheydont “Writers are adamant about 
keeping it platonic.- 

Both actors say they would 

j'U like to do feature films, but 
for now, they must often con- 
tend with grueling 16-hour 
daj^ for 10 months each year. 

But on this particular 
Monday evening, the filming 
schedule is actually light — a 
wrap-up is expected before 
midnight. 

With that, Duchovny and 
Anderson rush off, trying 
their best to make the tran- 
sition from paranormal, to 
just plain normal. □ 
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with ScuJly returned just as mysteriously to a 
hospital, where she lies in a coma. Her plight 
drives the actions of everyone in the episode, 
including Mulder, who embarks on a 
desperate quest for the answers that will save 
Scdly’s life. It is a quest that bring him, like 
Scully, to the brink of destruction. 

But even in a coma, Scully is on a 
journey for answers of her own. The writers 
take us inside her head, where she envisions 
herself in a gently floating rowboat tied by a 
frail rope to a do^. Is it time for her to move 
on and take that water joxuney, or rejoin 
Mulder, who is waiting on the dock? The 
spirit of her Navy captain father, who 
appears in full dress uniform, urges her 
back towards that dock, but it's not only her 
father’s message that reaches her, hut 
Mulder’s, too. He comes to Scull}fs hospital 
bed, having passed through his own dark 
place, and tells her that he has faith in the 
strength of her beliefs. She may not realize 
it consciously, but she hears him, and the 
next day, just when Mulder thinj^ all is lost, 
Scully returns to life. 

There are so m£uiy beautiful moments in 
“One Breath” that it is impossible to begin to 
describe them all here. Every scene in the 
episode bears the ring of the truth: yes, this is 
the way these characters would act and react; 
3 'es, these are the decisions they would make 
in this kind of situation. The journo's 
experienced by Mulder and Scully 
encapsulate the quest themes of the entire 
series in just one hour, with one idea standing 
out over all: Mulder and Scully cannot meike it 
without each other. He may be the believer, 
she may be the skeptic, but faith and trust in 
each other is what matters most of all 

Scully fans will argue endlessly over the 
meaning of Nurse Owens: guardian angel? 
An anima, a female spirit? Scully talking to 
herself? I^oever she is, she is there when 
ScuDy needs her. 


“I know that the world is full of 
predators, just as it has always been, 
and I know that it is my job to protect 
people from them. And I have counted 
on that fact to give me faith in my 
ability to do what I do. I want that faith 
back. I need it back.” ^ ^ 

IRRESIS'TIBLE *★** 

1/I3/9S. Editor: Stepben Mark. Wntun b; Chris Carter. 
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Irresistible: “Mulder's Inquiry about Scully's 
emotional state finally opens the floodgates, She 
breaks down in a scene of great catharsis." 


a “death fetishist” is at work, a man with a 
compulsion to collect human trophies such as 
nails and hair, who may escalate into 
murdering his victims instead of just 
exhuming them. Then murder that is clearly 
the vrork of the fetishist occu r s which has 
unejqjected personal consequences for Scully; 
she imagines her face in the victim photos, 
and she feels more and more disturbed as the 
investigation proceeds. Although she is 
finally experiencing the aftershock of her 
abduction earlier this season, at first she 
keeps trying to deny the feelings that have 
begim to surface. Finally she flies to 
Washington on the excuse that she can 
analyze evidence more thoroughly there, but 
in a wonderful scene, she visits an FBI 
therapist and pours out her thou^ts about 
her abduction, her relationship to Mulder and 
the Minneapolis case. When she returns to 
Minneapohs, Pfaster kidnaps her, and she 
fights back fiiriously when he attempts to add 
her to his collection. A last-minute rescue by 
Mulder and the police, and Mulder’s inquiry 
about her emotional state finally open the 
floodgates. Scully breaks dovm in a scene of 
great catharsis. “Irresistible" is a fabulous 
blending of a much needed personal story for 
Scully and a super-creepy serial killer tale. 

Nick Chinlund, who plays Donnie Pfaster, 
delivers a c hillin gly ambiguous performance 
that is half Tab Hunter, half Peter Lorre — 
you want to trust him. because of his frat boy ^ 

appearance, but he gives off vibes that would 
spook even Count Dracula, A sterling effort 
from the entire production team. j 


The second great Scully episode. Agent 
Moe Bocks (Bruce Weitz), a Miimeapolis FBI 
agent, calls Mulder and Scully in to consult 
on a grave desecration which he thinks may 
have been perpetrated by aliens. Mulder feels 



“Mulder, when they found me, after 
the doctors and even my family had 
given up, I experienced something that 
I never told'you about. Even now it’s 
hard to find the words. But there is one 
thing I’m certain of. As certain as I am 
of this life, we have nothing to fear 
when it’s over.” 

— Scully 


DodKalm 


*★-*1/2 


3/10/9S. Editor: Stephen M 
Gordon & Alex Gansa. Sto 



On the second season blooper tape, 
Gillian Anderson, in full old age makeup for 
“Dod Kahn," proclaims, “Howard Gordon, 
you’re a dead man." She and fellow star 
Duchovny objected to the extra hours on top 
of their already grueling schedule for 
makeup sessions, but even though the two 
actors were not happy with the results, they 
should think again. The makeup is cheesy, 
but if you watdi a second time, the cheese 
factor fades into the background and a 
strong, atmospheric story about Mulder and 
Scully facing death together emerges. 


Anderson and Duchovny are in old age 
makeup because their characters, Mulder 
and Scully, are stranded on a deserted naval 
vessel in the North Atlantic, where 
everything seems to be aging at an 
accelerated rate, including the crew that 
abandoned the ship. The vessel was 
commissioned in 1991, but it has become a 
decaying hulk, and its youthful crew 
exhibited the same eiging symptoms that are 
now afflicting Mulder and Scully. 

Although it is Mulder’s interest in the 
crew that send him and Scully to the North 
Atlantic, it is Scully's medical and scientific 
knowled^ that suggest a theory 
admitte^y, a pretty ridiculous one, even for 
THE X-FILES but her newly-coined term, 
“heavy salt,” for the substance killing them, 
has a neat ring to it. So much for Mulder's 
theories about a Bermuda Triangle-like 
phenomenon. Scully theorizes that the crew 
didn't die from rapid aging, hut from a 
drying-out process caused by from mega- 
doses of salt in the ship’s water. Also, it is 
Scully's meticulous record-keeping that 
ultimately saves her and Mulder, who is 
succumbing more quickly than she. And it is 
her thou^ts and feelings, expressed to 
Mulder, and then later, on paper (heard in 
voice-over) that communicate so resonantly 
her emotions and her strength in the face of 
what looks like certain death. When she 
tells Mxilder that her near-death experience 
(in “One Breath”) has given her the 
knowledge that there is nothing to fear in 
the next life, it is one of Scully’s most 
revealing and touching moments in the 
entire series. 

Anderson really gets across the idea that 
she is aging (or drying out), altering her 
voice so it creaks almost as much as the 
decaying ship. A very fine performance 
despite the difficulties of the makeup, and 
the nighttime shooting location on a cold, 
cramped ship. The foggy blue light and 
superb sound effects work add 
immeasurably to the ghostly, haunted 
atmosphere of this episode; Mulder and 
Scully are so isolated, once all their 
companions are disposed of, that they seem 
to have one foot already in the spirit world. 



“That doesn’t quite explain the potato.” 

— Scully 

Humbug **** 

iiailSB. Editor Jaa«s Cabl«Dt2. Written by Darin 
Morgan. Directed by Kim Mannera. 

TVy to describe THE X-FILES to someone 
who hasn't seen it, and you mi^t end up 
sounding pretty ridiculous. ‘It’s about these 
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I think there’s times 
when Scuiiy’s charm- 
ed by Muider. I don’t 
know if she’s ima- 
gined him naked...” 


drama. Carter knew that an on-screen 
chemistry between his leads was vital 
to its success. That such a chemistry 
existed between Anderson and 
Duchovny was apparent from their 
first scene together in the pilot, when 
Scully walks into Mulder’s cramped 
basement office and announces she’d 
been assigned to work with him. The 
sparks fly immediately between the 
no-nonsense Scully and the sarcastic, 
fanciful Mulder. It was a tension born 
not only out of the characters’ differ- 
ences but out of their similarities: two 
good-looking, determined, and very 
bright young people thrown together 
in a situation that eventually pits 
them against everyone. By the end of 
Squeeze, the third episode, Scully is of- 
fered the choice of remaining with her 
“spooky” partner or getting back on 
the FBI’s fast track: choosing Mulder, 
the partnership was sealed. 

A t wasn’t long before fans want- 
1 r ed to know if Mulder and Scul- 
1 I ly’s relationship would become 
1 I romantic as well as profession- 
al, but both the producers and 
the actors resisted any such develop- 
ment. “I think the elements of [Mulder 
and Scully’s] relationship, their pla- 
tonic intimacy, are very intriguing,” 
Anderson told Starlog. “There have 
been episodes. ..where we say a cou- 
ple of things to each other that are 
very shocking to the audience. ..’The 
longer we maintain that intimacy, 
and the longer Scully and Mulder 
get closer without ending up in bed, 
the better. I think that will be more 
interesting, intriguing, satisfying 
and titillating for the audience.” 

For Anderson, the mutual respect 
that Mulder and Scully hold for one 
another is what makes them “sexy.” 
‘They don’t manipulate or take ad- 
vantage of one another,” she said in 
Rolling Stone. “I’m sure that’s very 
intriguing for the audience. ..It’s 
that tension. We’ve done some in- 
credibly intimate scenes that have 
nothing to do with sex. Beginnings 
of relationships are always the most 
exciting — that period when you’re 
courting and you get near each oth- 


er and start breathing heavily. The 
hottest stuff is before you ever touch 
the other person. Or the first touch. So 
Mulder and Scully’s first touch in an 
episode or first touch in many episodes 
becomes more exciting....! ttiink there 
have been times when [Scully] has 
been completely charmed and touched 
by [Mulder]. I don’t know if she’s ever 
actually imagined him naked.” 

The pilot was a challenging experi- 
ence for Anderson, although she was 
helped through the shoot by Duchovny, 
a veteran of several television shows 
and feature films. “Two or three days 
after we started shooting, I had a diffi- 
cult day,” Anderson said in Web maga- 
zine. “And so I was talking and think- 
ing through it, and talking with the 


writers and directors about the situa- 
tion and realizing that I put a great 
deal of pressure on myself to make it 
bigger and better. And I think by doing 
that on this particular day, I was over- 
doing it a little bit. So I stopped. I 
hope.” 

At one point in the pilot, Scully is so 
unnerved by the events of the day that 
she fears the marks on her back may 
be the imprints of aliens. Wearing only 
her underwear, she inspects her back, 
then puts on a robe, rushes over to 
Mulder’s motel room, unfastens the 
robe and asks him to examine the 
blemishes (he pronounces them to be 
mosquito bites). It was, of course, a 
contrivance — never to be repeated 
again — to insure the sale of the pilot. 
“At that point, it was the pilot and it 
was my first job and that’s how the 
scene was written,” Anderson told 
Starlog. “I have my own opinions 
about that scene. There really was- 
n’t a reason for it. I could have 
played very well without [having to 
appear in underwear] — the bites 
could have been on my shoulder or 
something. 'That was a one-time sit- 
uation; I don’t see that kind of thing 
happening again.” 

Another frustrating scene in- 
volved a graveyard quarrel, be- 
tween Mulder and Scully, which 
was 'set in a torrential rain: “It was 
absolutely freezing,” recounted An- 
derson. “They were drenching us 
with rain machines — at times, I 
couldn’t even open my eyes, the wa- 
ter was coming down so hard. It was 
a horrific night. That was the hard- 
est it has gotten throughout any of 
this in terms of physical stuff. Since 
then, the physical stuff has actually 
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been very enjoyable. I liked doing as 
many stunts as I can, without getting 
silly about it.” 

Picking up THE X-FILES, Fox 
launched the first season’s production 
in summer ’93. Anderson quickly 
learned about the grind of an hour-long 
television drama, especially one depen- 
dent upon only two leads. “The down- 
side is just the hours and the time. It is 
a grueling schedule,” she admitted to X- 
Pose magazine. “And you show up and 
you do it. We shoot for ten months of the 
year, so that takes care of ten months. 
The rest of the time is travel and promo- 
tion,” 

Although not one of first season’s 
best episodes, Anderson enjoyed The 
Jersey Devil because it offered a rare 
glimpse of an “off-hours” Scully who ac- 
cepts a date with a pleasant, but unex- 
citing tax attorney. “It would be inter- 
esting to see this character play that 
side — to see her date, but there’s not 
much room for it,” Anderson said in Sci- 
Fi Universe. “It would be nice now and 
again to explore her private life, but it’s 
not something that I think about a lot. 
For me, that episode was something 
whimsical and it was just fun doing 
something different.” 

Another first season favorite was 
Ice, with Mulder and Scully investigat- 
ing the deaths of scientists at an Arctic 
research station. Fear and distrust 
prompt the couple to lock horns with 
their companions in a scenario that 
was probable homage to John W. 
Campbell’s Who Goes There? “I think 
that show was one of the first turning 


Anasazi’. In this episode’s "most shocking scene," 
Scully shoots Mulder. "This one rsces at a non- 
stop pace. A genuine nail-biter of a ellffhanger.” 

two FBI agents named Mulder and Scully 
who hunt down aliens, genetic mutants and 
this huge government conspiracy that never 
can quite manage to kill them off, even 
though they create all sorts of trouble..." 
Writer Darin Morgan, who made his X- 
FILES writing debut with this episode (not 
counting a story credit on “Blood") sees the 
absurdist possibilities inherent in the show’s 
premise and mines them for comedic gold. 

He sends Mulder and Scully off to a 
Gibsonton, Florida, a winter home for 
sideshow performers, where they investigate 
the murder of Jerald Glazebrook, “The 
Alligator Man." In a town where virtually 
everyone is a departure from the norm, 
Mulder and Scully turn out to be the freaks, 
opening the way for an exploration of 
perception and misperception that is at 
times hilariously fiumy and other times 
deeply poignant- One of the many delights of 
this episode is the participation of the Jim 
Rose Circus, including Jim Rose himself as 
Ek- Blockhead, and the tattooed performer 
The Enigma as who else? The Conundrum. 

For Scully fans, “Humbug" is notable 
because, for once, Scully solves the case! 
Additional murders and evidence from the 
scenes of the crimes cause Scully to turn her 
attention to the gentle alcoholic Lanny and 
his co-joined twin Leonard, who is attached 
to Lanny at the torso — a medical and 
physiological anomaly that she can’t help but 
be curious about. Scully fans will especi^ly 
enjoy her trip to the local museum and the 
scene where she and Lanny get a peek at 
each other’s hidden areas— her cleavage, his 


“I just need some laud of assurance 
that they’re not going to let us hang 
rselves with this — that Fm doing the 


S/lSySS. Editor Stephen Hark. Teleplay by Chria 
Carter. Story by David Dixchovny & Chris Carter. 

" 'irected by R.W. Goodwin. 

You might regard this, at first, as a Mulder 
episode. It starts with a computer h acke r 
turning over to Mulder the computerized 
Department of Defense files on UFOs. Mulder is 
exhibiting signs of disturbed behavior and even 
punches Skinner. Furthermore, someone is 
dr uggin g him thmiigh his apartment’s water 
supply, his iather is murdered; and by the end of 
the hour, he has discovered, with the help of 
Navajo Indians, vital evidence about the nature 
of the secret government experiments. But 
Scully is the one who drives the action forward 
after Mulder is handed the DoD files: she 
realizes how to decode them; she lies to Skinner 
and a committee of FBI brass about Mulder’s 


actions; she calms Mulder down after his father's 
murder, she brings his gun in for ballistics 
testing; figur^ out he's being drugged; and 
in the most shocking scene, she shooU MiJder. 
Off camera, she ha^ him into her car, sedates 
him for two days to let the other drugs wear off, 
patches up his bullet wound, drires him to New 
Mesdco to follow up the clues in the DoD fi les, 
and locates Albert Hosteen, a Navajo code-talker 
who can finish up deciphering the files. 

“Anasazi” is an exciting episode, racing at 
a non-stop pace. Yet it also deals with the 
impact of history and memory, and the 
consequences of one’s past deeds. There is a 
reason for everything that happens; reasons 
that grow out of the past actions of the 
government conspirators, but Mulder and 
Scully’s own relationship- For Scully, 
“Anasazi" not only shows again the 
superhuman lengths she will go to to protect 
her partner, but cements her even more 
firmly to his cause: her name is in those DoD 
files, too. When Mulder is presumed blown to 
bits in the boxcar explosion at the end, 

Scully is left standing in fear and confusion. 
It’s a genuine nail-biter of a cliffhanger; if 
only the writers had managed to recreate 
this much suspense for this year’s cliff- 
hanger, instead of offering up a ‘Mulder is 
dead again” retread. 

Season Three 


“You’re more than a monster. You didn’t 
just feed on their bodies, you fed on their 
— Scnilly to Virgil Incanto 


11:3795. Editor. Jim Gross. Written by Jeffrey Vliuning. 
Directed by David Nutter. 

An underrated episode, “2Shy’’ deftly 
links the case at hand finding the human 
predator who stalks his femie victims on 
the internet, arranges date with each, and 
then, at an opportune moment, kills them by 
sucking the fat from their bodies with a 
problem Scully encounters on the job: a 
Detective Cross (James Handy) who seems 
slightly stunned that one of the FBI agents 
who has turned up to investigate the fat- 
sucking kilier is a woman. Cross proceeds 
either to ignore Scully or question her ability 
to handle the case, but Scully turns out to be a 
master of interpersonal relations, gently and 
skillfully rebuffing the detective’s sexist 
remarks without overtly attacking him or 
becoming angrily defensive. She understands 
that Cross is not evil, merely old-fashioned, 
that his attitude originates out of mistaken 
gallantry, and he departs knowing he has been 
bested, but not insulted. GillianAnderson’s 

The "underrated" 2Shy. Scully struggles with 
Incenlo “In a bathroom, of course, the most 
ft In any X-FILES episode," 
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playing of t.hia scene is superb; with a slight 
rise of her eyebrow, a wry twist of the lips, she 
puts Detective Cross in his place. And she’s 
just as good later on, first when Scully gently 
questions the blind daughter of one of 
tocanto’s victims, and then at the end of the 
episode, when she and Mulder catch up with 
their killer, Virgil Incanto (Timothy Carhart) 
and Incanto attacks her (in a bathroom, of 
course, the most dangerous room in any X- 
FILES episode). During Incanto’s 
interrelation. Scully tries to got into the 
monster’s head, but as always, the monster is ' 
too distanced from her frame of reference for 
her to comprehend him (Anderson shows 
superbly Scully’s revulsion); Detective Cross 
(also killed by Incanto) is all too human and 
she understands him completely and thus 
treats him with kid gloves. The episode also 
deftly comments on society’s obsession with 
bodily image and women's fear of loneliness. 

Its principal flaw is that the literate ^gil, for 
all his differences from first season’s Eugene 
Thoms, is still pretty much the same ty^ of 
predator: a genetic mutant who must kill 
humans and cannibalize one distinct part of 
their bodies to survive. Carhart gives a 
chilling performance, but the character is not 
particularly memorable. 

“Believiiig’s the easy part, Mulder. I just 
need more than you. I need proof.” 

—Scully 


Scully meets a group of women who 
claim they are fellow abductees who saw 
Scully at "the bright white place,” when she 
and Mulder travel to Allentown, Pa., to 
interview a man who sold Mulder a mail- 
order alien autopsy tape that ends abruptly 
with the arrival of a team of armed men 
gunning down doctors exa m ining what looks 
to be an alien corpse. Mulder and Scully find 
the tape’s seller dead and an Asian man who 
turns out to be a Japanese diplomat escaping 
out the back way. While Mulder works on 
tracking the identities of the doctors in the 
tape, as well as the reason for the diplomat’s 
involvement and the purpose of satellite 
photos in his briefcase which follow the 
movements of a ship named the Talapus, 
Scully remains in Allentown to interview 
friends of the dead tape seller, and that is 
when she meets the women abductees. They 
tell her they have all been abducted multiple 
times, they all had an implant in their neck 
like SiniUy (see ‘The Blessing Way”) and now 
one of their group is dying of inoperable 

Scully recounts her catechism classes in Reveta- 
tlons: “Anderson conveys the gamut of Scully's 
emotions, especially In the confessional scene." 





Nisei: Scully conducts a forum with alien ab- 
dueiees. “The episode Is a grabber, opening up 
many questions & answering very few of them." 

cancer, a fate they believe awaits them all. 
Director David Nutter’s handling of this scene 
is masterful, cutting between close-ups of 
Scully’s stunned face as she mutters her 
denials, and shots of these perfectly normal- 
looking women in this perfectly normal living 
room, gazing upon the newest member of 
their sisterhood as thqy deEver a message of 
doom. 

At the end, MuMer has ditched Scully 
once again so he can perform an act of 
derring-do; jump on a moving train which he 
thinks is carrying a still-Eving subject of the 
exjjeriments he saw on the tape, which he 
now beUeves were led by a doctor who was a 
member of the notorious Unit 731, a 
Japanese medical group that performed 
horrendous experiments on human subjects 
during World War II. Scully is left hanging on 
the phone, telEng Mulder not to do what he is 
about to do anyway. We’ve seen this kind of 
scene — reckless Mulder, cautious Scully — 
before on X-FILES, but it still is a grabber. In 
fact, the entire episode is a grabber, opening 
up a great many questions and answering 
very few of them, while it ties Scully ever 
closft’ to the mythology storyline. The actions 
of the Japanese doctors are skiUftilly tied in 
thematically and dramatically with the 
storyEne of the "wonderful '‘Anasazi”/’The 
Blessing Waj^/Taper CEp” trilogy. Guest 
star Stephen McHattie is terrific as a cold- 
blooded assassin. 

“I believe in the idea that God’s hand 
can be witnessed. I believe he can 
create miracles, yes.” 

—Scully 

Revelations **1/2 




f 


The big Scully episode of season three. 
During an investigation into the murders of 
eleven false stigmatics, Scully and Mulder 
meet a boy named Kevin Kryder (Kevin 
Zegers) who appears to be a stigmatic and 
who Mulder fears may also be a potential 
victim. Kevin’s bleeding hands and later in 
the episode a woimd in his side cause 
Scully’s scientific worldview to run up 
against her lapsed religious convictions 
when she can find no medical explanation for 
these manifestations. She is further puzzled 
when the body of Kevin’s slain protector, a 
handyman named Owen (Michael Berryman) 
not only has not deteriorated, but also gives 
off a slight floral odor, both signs of the 
“incomiptibles” Scully learned about in 
catechism class. She wonders if she is 
witnessing a modern-day phenomenon. Add 
to that Kevin’s query if Scifily is “the one” 
sent to protect and she really begins to 
question what is going on. 



points for us,” recalled Anderson. 
“One turning point was Squeeze, and 
the other turning point was Ice. It 
was a wonderful environment for us. 
It was the first time that we had a 
larger cast, and we were all stuffed in 
basically a few rooms in a sound- 
stage. It was a very intimate and ul- 
timately very fun episode to work on. 
It allowed the characters to explore 
more of a range than we had been 
used to. There was a feeling of panic 
that swept throughout the episode, 
and that was very interesting to play 
as actors. That scene where Mulder 
and Scully confront each other with 
guns was a wonderful jolt to our rela- 
tionship.” 

The best Scully episode that first 
season — and it remains one of the 
show’s best episodes to this day — is Be- 
yond the Sea. Scully must not only 
cope with her father’s death, but ex- 
amine her own beliefs, when a death 
row prisoner claims he has psychic 
powers that will provide the clues to 
save a kidnapped couple, as well as 
give Scully a beyond-the-grave mes- 
sage from her father. 'The catch is that 
she must first get him a commutation 
of his sentence from death to life in 
prison. “There was an emotional life 
that came through in that episode that 
is still there but is rarely explored,” 
Anderson said in a post-second season 
interview with Sci-Fi Universe. “I’d 
like to see more of it now and again. In 
many episodes it’s not appropriate, but 
it’s there, and it’s in me, and I’d like to 
see it a bit more.” 


Fanning French flames In Maxim. During the past Z 
years, Anderson was also a cover girl for Veronica 
(Netherlands), FHM (UK) & TV Splelfllm (Germany). 
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GILLIAN ANDERSON 

“There wasn’t a rea- 
son for that under- 
wear scene. ..I don’t 
see that kind of thing 
happening again.” 


“Lazarus” also revealed more of 
Scully’s background, with the appear- 
ance of Jack Willis, Scully’s instructor 
at the FBI Academy — and her former 
lover. “It was one of the first episodes 
since Beyond the Sea’ when I felt like I 
had an opportunity to have some emo- 
tion and some connection to some- 
thing,” she said in Sci-Fi Universe. 
“Because Willis was an old lover, and 
he was in danger, there was an oppor- 
tunity to explore what that would be 
like, so I felt like that was another op- 
portunity I was given to jump into it 
on that level.” 

By the time Anderson filmed “Lazu- 
rus” in the early spring of 1994, her 
personal life had undergone some mo- 
mentous changes. On New Year’s Day 
1994 she had married Clyde Klotz, an 
art director on THE X-FILES, and al- 
most immediately thereafter be- 
came pregnant. She was 
afraid to tell anyone, but 
eventually told co-star 
Duchovny, then Carter 
and the other producers. 

Once they got over the 
shock, they quickly began 
figuring out how to write 
around a pregnancy that 
could not be reflected in the 
life of the very single and 
work-obsessed Dana Scully. 

The solution: separate Mul- 
der and Scully and close 
down the X-Files in the sea- 
son one finale. Then at the 
beginning of the second sea- 
son have Scully abducted 
and missing for the episodes 
to be shot around the time 
Anderson was due to give 
birth in the early fall. 


m 


he first season finale, “The 
I Erlenmeyer Flask,” was a 
shocker, with Mulder and 
Scully uncovering govern- 
ment experiments that re- 
sult in the creation of human/alien hy- 
brids. Anderson played a significant 
part in the story, with Scully stealing a 
frozen alien fetus, then participating 
in an exchange of the fetus for a kid- 
napped Mulder. “It was exciting doing 
the finale and knowing what an effect 
it was going to have on the audience,” 
Anderson told Sci-Fi Universe. “At the 
time, I was pregnant, and that influ- 
enced a lot of how I played a lot of 
those scenes. I felt that it was a real 
struggle to stay in contact with who 
the character is. Something happens 
to a woman when she gets pregnant — 
you lose a sense of who you are. You 
become a different person in a way. 


and I felt like I was a different person 
than they had cast as Scully.” 

By the time the second season began 
shooting in the summer of 1995, Ander- 
son’s now-obvious pregnancy was the 
issue that drove the writing and film- 
ing decisions. During the typical eight- 
day shoot for an episode, she would 
come in for three full days and block- 
shoot all her scenes, then have the rest 
of the shoot off. And although this 
opening arc of eight episodes was con- 
ceived out of a need to write around an 
actor’s physical requirements, the writ- 
ers came up with an ambiguous, yet 
enthralhng storyline that reverberates 
the entire length of the series, affecting 
even the episodes of this year’s fifth 
season. This arc remains the highlight 
of the entire series, ending in an 
episode, “One Breath,” that propelled 
both Mulder and Scully into making 
the most serious of choices and reveal- 
ing truly how deep their need for each 
other had become. 

As the arc opened, Mulder is work- 
ing general assignments as part of the 
FBI “bullpen,” and Scully is teaching 
the equivalent of Autopsy 101 to stu- 
dents at Quantico. The writers usually 
devised a way to get Mulder and Scul- 
ly together at some point in each of the 
arc’s earlier episodes; in the season 
opener, “Little Green Men,” she pur- 
suedMulder when he 
went AWOL to Puerto Ri- 
co; in the second (“The 
Host”), third (“Blood”), 
and fourth (“Sleepless”) 
episodes Mulder consulted 
her unofficially. Anderson 
was usually shot from the 
chest up or in close-up, or 
concealed by some large ob- 
ject. By the fifth episode, 
“Duane Barry,” she was 
swathed in a large coat that 
covered up everything. “Du- 
ane Barry” was the episode 
where Scully was kidnapped 
by the epon 3 nnous Duane, a 
psychotic former FBI agent. 
In the sixth episode, “Ascen- 
sion,” Anderson appeared 
only briefly, trapped in the 
trunk of Barry’s car as he 


Scully is expertly written in “Kevelationa. 
Anderson is sublime, conveying ftiUy the 
gamut of Scully’s emotions, especially in the 
Hnal confessional scene, where Scully pours 
out her doubts and fears to a sympathetic, 
anoa3Tnous priest (again, when Scully needs 
to talk, she avoids talking to Mulder). The 
problems in "Revelations” lie with the 
plotting and the writing for Mulder. The 
investigation ends on a weak note, when the 
advice given by Michael, Kevin’s 
hospitalised father, to Scully to “go full circle 
to find the truth” is trivialized by its fourth- 
act transformation into a lame clue that 
helps Scully locate the murderer, setting up 
a last-minute confrontation that seems 
tacked-on rather than integral to anything. 
As for Mulder, although his disbelief in this 
episode seems like a role reversal, it isn’t; he 
has been written consistently, since first 
season, as disdainful of any organized, 
authoritarian religion or of an all-powerful, 
traditional God. 

The problem with Mulder here is that 
he ignores what always fascinates him; the 
paranormal. He pays no attention to the 
physical oddities and evidence of a case 
where the killer apparently has the abUity 
to create heat so intense it burns flesh and 
melts iron bars. “Revelations” isn’t in the 
ranks of top X-FILES episodes, but it is 
one of the top Scully episodes. This episode 
was beset by re-writes and retakes and a 
shoot that went over schedule, but it 
presents a rare portrait of a female 
character for whom making sense of her 
spiritual life ranks far above making sense 
of her social life. 



Piper Maru: Scully blows-up at Skinner. The epi- 
sode and companion piece, Apocrypha, expand 
the mythology without toppling it overboard.” 


‘If I may say so, sir, it has everything to 
do with interest. Just not yours, and 
not mine.” ,, x m • 

— Scully to Skinner 


Piper Maru ★★★ 

ZyaySS. Editor Jim Gross. Written by Frank Spotnltz 
and Chris Carter. Directed by Rob Bowman. 


“I thought when we found him, this 
man that killed Melissa, and when we 
brought him to justice, that I would feel 
some kind of closure. But the truth is 
no court, no punishment is ever 
enough.” 

— Scully 


Apocrypha ★★★ 

2/16/96. Editor. Stephen Mario Written by Frank 

Mythology two-parters are usually prime 
Mulder territory and this one has plenty of 



Apocrypha. “One of the great moments Scully 
fans live for; an enraged Scully points her gun 
directly at Cardertal, the man who shot her sister." 

Mulder in action but the emotional arc of 
this installment belongs to Scully, beginning 
with Skinner’s announcement that the 
investigation into Melissa Scully’s murder 
has been put into the inactive file. Scully’s 
indignation and her unresolved grief thus 
form the backdrop to the events of thrae two 
episodes, which take off proper when she 
and Mulder journey to San Diego to look 
into the unexplained and deadly radiation 
burns afflicting the crew of the Piper Maru, 
a French salvage ship, which had been 
traveling in the same area as the Talapus 
the ship Mulder believed in “Nisei” to have 
been carrying a UFO brought up from the 
ocean’s bottom. While Mulder follows dues 
that ultimately lead him to Hong Kong and 
the missing Alex Krycek, Scully interviews a 
retired Navy officer who may know about 
the cause of the burns and the submerged 
UFO. Her trip to the naval base, where the 
Scully family had one been quartered, 
brings back more memories of Melissa, 
lending a touching melancholy to the scene 
where she speaks with Commander 
Johansen (Robert Clothier). Johansen tells 
her about a strange incident forty years in 
his past when he was serving as a 
submarine officer, and the crew suffered 
radiation bums similar to those of the Piper 
Maru crew. And, Johansen adds, the crew 
mutinied against their captain, when they 
noticed his eyes covered by a filmy black 
liquid the same liquid seen earlier clouding 
the eyes of several other characters in “Piper 
Maru," induding Krycek. 

While Scully is in San Diego, Mulder 
hauls Krycek off to the Hong Kong airback 
to bring him back to the United States, and 
in Washington, D.C., Skinner is shot in a 
restaurant by the Hispanic Man, Luis 
Cardenal, presumably because he won’t drop 
the investigation of Melissa Scully’s death. 

The first act of "Apocrypha” opens with 
Mulder returning from Hong Kong, the 
alien-possessed Krycek in tow. Scully rushes 
to the hospital to check on Skinner. The car 
Mulder and Krycek are driving in crashes, 
and Krycek escapes in a flash of bright light. 
Scully then checks up on Mulder in the 
hospital. Upon his release, Mulder continues 
his investigation into the oily substance, 
which he now believes is a medium used by 
the alien to jump from body to body. Scully 
learns that from DNA tests that the man 
who shot Skinner is the man who also shot 
Melissa and she is determined to continue 
searching for him, even though he may have 
already fled the country. Mulder suspects 
Skinner may be in danger, aird Scully 
immediately goes to check up on him. She is 
perplexed to find him in an ambulemce about 
to be transferred to another hospital, so as 
to ensure his safety, she hops aboard the 
vehicle. Sure enough, the Hispanic Man 


shows up to finish the job he didn’t quite 
pull off at the coffee shop, but Scully not 
only thwarts that attack, but pursues 
Cardenal down the street until she finally 
captures him. Then comes one of the great 
moments Scully fans live for: an enraged, 
screaming Scully, her gun pointed directly at 
Cardenal, wants nothing more than to shoot 
the man who shot her sister. At the last 
moment, she steps back from the abyss, and 
coldly orders him arrested by the police. 
Mulder and Scully go to North Dakota 
where they hope to find Krycek and the 
retrieved UFO in an abandoned missile silo, 
but they are thwarted by the arrival of the 
Cigarette Smoking Man. The episode ends 
(except for a coda showing a desperate 
Krycek trapped in the silo) with a poignant 
scene at Melissa’s grave, where both Sculiy 
and Mulder bring flowers, and Scully sadly 
muses on the meaning of Commander 
Johansen’s observation in “Piper Maru" that 
the dead are buried alive. “Piper Maru” and 
“Apocrypha” form an exciting two-parter, 
with some beautifully shot scenes 
(particularly in the silo), expanding the 
mythology without toppling it overboard and 
giving the it depth through the matching 
maelstrom of Mulder’s and Scully’s 
emotions; Mulder's fury toward Krycek, 
whom he believes murdered his father; 
Scully’s towards the Hispanic Man, the men 
in the shadows behind the Hispanic Man, 
the administrative apparatus that blindly 
goes along with them, and a world that 
would lake her sister away for no good 
reason. Although Scully has not healed from 
the wound caused by the loss of her sister, 
the events of this two-parter create a most 
satisfactory closure to this branch of the 
storyline. Scully will now be able to move on. 


“I saw things and 1 heard things and it 
was just like the world was turned 
upside down. Everybody was out to get 
— Scully 

Wetwired *★* 

5/1096. Editor; Heather HscDougalL VMtten by Mat 
Beck. Directed by Rob Bowman. 

What makes it a Sculiy episode is the 
first half of the hour, when Mulder and 
Scully search the house of a woman who had 
shot her neighbor while laboring under the 
delusion that the neighbor was her husband 
fooling around with another woman. Mulder 
figures out that the woman’s videotape 
collection of television programs csuries a 
subliminal signal that induces paranoia and 
hallucinations, but it’s Scully who falls 

conlinued on pag«2« 


Scully takes aim In Wetwired, a parable about 
paranoia. "Anderson does a terrific job of 
communicating Scully's mental deterioration.” 
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SCULLYCENTRICS! 


A CHRONICLE OF CHOICE EPISODES 
THAT HIGHLIGHT THE FETCHING X-FILER. 

By Paula Vitaris 


drove her to a remote area in Virginia 
where Scully is spirited away by forces 
unknown just moments before the ar- 
rival of the desperate Mulder. “Ascen- 
sion” also featured a shot of Anderson’s 
very pregnant tummy, in a scene that 
may or may not be Mulder’s imagina- 
tion, of Scully undergoing tests on a 
swollen stomach. Anderson did not ap- 
pear in the next episode, “3.” On Sep- 
tember 25 she gave birth by Caesarian 
to a daughter, Piper, and ten days later 
went back to work. The episode was 
“One Breath,” in which Anderson did 
almost no physical work, since Scully 
was in a coma (Anderson even slept 
through some of the filming) and 
scenes featuring her dream states re- 
quired her merely to sit, unspeaking, 
in a boat or lie on a table. 

Once Anderson was back at work, 
the writers felt it was time to return 
the show to its original premise: Mul- 
der and Scully working together again. 
There was little reference to Scully’s 
abduction, since Scully couldn’t re- 
member it and wanted more than any- 
thing to get back to work. However, in 
“Irresistible,” a case involving a 
necrophiliac and his female victims, 
the memories come flooding back, to 
Scully’s great distress. Anderson told 
Starlog that she found this episode 
“very challenging to play.” She also 
spoke about the episode to Sci-Fi Uni- 
verse. “I had a scene in a psychiatrist’s 
office and it was a very good day to do 
that scene. I was very fortunate to be 
able to access and then suppress some 
stuff that was happening with me per- 


Anderson, 30, demonstrates more model behavior. 
Her vocal talents were articulated in Microsoft's 
HELLBENDER {"starring as the voice of E.V.E."). 
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Not every episode on The X-FILES 
can be a “Scully Episode” — or what the 
fans call “Scullycentric” episodes but 
in another sense, though, every 
episode is a Scully episode. Virtually 
every hour of THE X-FILES has at 
least one scene and usually more that 
turns out to be a memorable one for 
Scully. Even the episodes oriented 
around Mulder deliver powerful Scully 
moments, either because Gillian An- 
derson is simply so compelling that by 
sheer force of personality she gives 
meaning to a throwaway line or reac- 
tion shot, or because the episode is so 
well-written (like “Paper Hearts”) that 
Scully remains a fully-fleshed out 
character in her reactions to Mulder’s 
latest off-the-wall activity. It’s even 
worth sitting through a stinker like 
“Teso dos Bichos” just to see if Gillian 
Anderson does something worthwhile. 
Well, not even Anderson could do any- 
thing with that one, but it does have a 
perversely memorable Scully moment. 
You may want to forget Scully’s tussle 
with the fake cat, but you’re not going 
to. 

So even if every episode can’t be a 
“Beyond the Sea” or “Irresistible” or 
“Revelations,” you can still expect a 
transcendent bit of Scully business on 
a weekly basis. Below are some of our 
favorites from the first four seasons. 
Be warned, this list is far from com- 
plete and may not even have your fa- 
vorite Scully moment. As for this 
writer, she has accomplished the im- 
possible and worn a groove in a laser 
disc, at the precise spot in the “Clyde 
Bruckman’s Final Repose” disc where 
Scully grieves in close-up for poor, 
dead Clyde. 

“Deep Throat”: The first appearance 
of ActionScully, who will do anything 
to rescue Mulder: fighting off a foot- 
taller government operative, shoving 
him against the car and forcing him at 


gunpoint to drive her to the air base 
where she can trade him for her brain- 
washed partner. . . 

“Squeeze”: Scully refusing a deal 
with the devil when smarmy Agent 
Colton (Donal Logue) asks if she is 
coming with him an unspoken offer to 
help her escape “Spooky” Mulder and 
the graveyard of the X-Files and re- 
turn to the FBI fast track... 

“Fire”: Scully’s subtle (and often 
funny) gallery of facial expressions 
wariness, impatience, disgust, concern 
when Mulder’s former flame, Scotland 
Yard inspector Phoebe Green (Amanda 
Pays) arrives in Washington. D.C., os- 
tensibly to solve a case but also to tor- 
ture Mulder further . . . 

“Gender Bender”: Scully blankly 
succumbing to the pheronomes exuded 
by Brother Andrew; then throwing up 
after she’s rescued by Mulder. . . 

“E.B.E.”: The beginning of Scully’s 
distrust of authority telling Mulder 
that she admires his passion and dedi- 
cation, but his intensity is blinding 
and others out there will use his pas- 
sion against him: “Mulder, the truth is 
out there, but so are lies”... 

“Miracle Man”: Scully’s hallway 
conversation with Mulder, where she 
softly asks him if he’s sure that he’s 
seeing visions of his sister, and confid- 
ing her favorite movie is THE EXOR- 


Anderson knuckling a hungry Leonard Betts (ep. 
#4.12, 1/26/97). Paul McCrane played the title role. 




Pusher {2^3/96). Shedding tears, Scully dissu- Get/isemane (5/1S/97). A dispirited Scully Is encouraged 
ades a mesmerized Mulder Irom shooting her. to report the “Illegitimacy’’ of Mulder’s work to the FBI. 


CIST... 

“Tboms”: Further cementing of Mul- 
der and Scully’s relationship; Scully 
telling Mulder that she wouldn’t put 
herself on the line for anyone but him, 
and later on lying to Assistant Director 
Skinner in order to give Mulder an ali- 
bi... 

“Sleepless”: Hanging onto the phone 
even after Mulder has hung up . . . 

“Ascension:” Scully’s gagged face 
peeking out from the trunk of Duane 
Barry’s car, staring eyes wide with 
fear... 

“Firewalker”: Telling Mulder she’s 
ready to return to work after her near 
death experience in “One Breath,” 
haloed by a glow of golden light that 
turns her into a Renaissance madon- 
na... or the heroine of a D.W. Griffith 


“Fresh Bones”: Drugged, screaming 
and hallucinating, then giving up on 
all rationalization and grabbing a 
voudon charm that restores her sani- 
ty... 


Scully Intimidates a witness (I) in the witty Jose 
Chung's "From Outer Space" (ep. *3.20, 4/12/96). 



“Colony”: Watching Mulder stand- 
ing in the doorway, and then getting a 
phone call — from Mulder... 

“End Game”: Bestowing a smile like 
a sunrise on Mulder when he awakes 
from a coma... 

“Fearful Symmetry”: Standing in 
the middle of Ganesha the elephant’s 
gut and performing an autopsy... 

“The Blessing Way”: Sleepily 
mourning the supposed death of Mul- 
der with her faithfiil, and drunken, ad- 
mirer, Frohike the Lone Gunman... 

“Paper Clip”: A moment of deci- 
sion, whether to go along with Skin- 
ner’s deal or not; Scully observing 
that she and Mulder have become 
outsiders and have lost all access and 
protection, then getting down to the 
nitty gritty and admitting she needs 
to see her sister, Melissa, who has 
been shot by mistake, in place of 
Scully... 

“Clyde Bruckman’s Final Repose”: 
Scully, in extreme close-up, mourning 
the death of grumpy, doomed Clyde 
Bruckman, at her most beautiful when 
she is at her most compassionate and 
sorrowing and then Oliver Hardy’s off- 
screen voice busting in, with perfect 
timing, “This is another fine mess 
you’ve gotten me into!”... 

“War of the Coprophages”: High 
farce bursting with priceless Scully 
moments, but nothing beats Scully’s 
terse, “This is no place for an entomol- 
ogist!” when Dr. Bambi Berenbaum in- 
nocently inquires if she should accom- 
pany Scully into the methane factory; 
Scully’s tone of voice is more deadly 


CHRIS CARTER 

‘^Taking elements 1 
had already shown, I 
made them add up in 
a scary way to what 
would be a movie.” 


than one of her bullets... 

“Syzygy”: A furious Scully pacing 
her hotel room and smoking, the con- 
sequence of an unusual planetary 
alignment... 

‘Tusher”: A single tear gliding down 
Scully’s face as she strains to persuade 
a mesmerized Mulder not to shoot her. 

“Jose Chung’s ‘From Outer Space'”: 
Scully threatening a frightened wit- 
ness even if it didn’t really happen 
that way... 

“The Field Where I Died”: Sensing 
without actually seeing that Mulder 
has stopped in his tracks and knowing, 
without even asking, that something is 
wrong... 

“Tunguska” and ‘“Ibrma”: Valiantly 
defending herself and Mulder before a 
Senate subcommittee, incurring Con- 
tempt of Congress.. . 

“Paper Hearts”: Scully unable to an- 
swer, her face alive with apology and 
sympathy, when Mulder asks if she’s 
ever believed his sister Samantha was 
- abducted by aliens; her angry response 
to Mulder’s hitting the evil, but un- 
armed, Roche; her revulsion when 
Roche verbally taunts Mulder; acqui- 
escing to Mulder’s pleas and digging 
into the dirt even though it may dis- 
turb evidence at a murder victim’s 
gravesite... 

“Leonard Betts”: Scully making 
like Jackie Chan and beating off a 
hungry Leonard Betts, freezing for 
just a second when she realizes the 
meaning of Leonard’s, “You have what 
I need;” in contrast to the next scene, 
sitting lost in a fog of shock and de- 
spair, unable to confide in a perplexed . 
Mulder... 

“Small Potatoes”: A semi-drunken 
Scully believing that nerdy lothario Ed- 
die van Blundht is really Mulder and 
freezing in... shock? dismay? anticipa- 
tion?... when Eddie/Fake Mulder moves 
in close for a kiss; the look of horror on 
her face when the real Mulder, in true 
movie hero style, breaks down her door 
and she suddenly realizes who the guy 
on the couch actually is. . . 

“Gethsemane”: Holding back tears 
and telling an FBI committee that she 
has come to report on the “illegitima- 
cy” of Agsnt Mulder’s work... □ 
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victim to the signal, slipping into a state of 
total fear, terrified that Mulder is betraying 
her. Gillian Anderson does a terrific job of 
communicating Scully’s mental 
deterioration. The climax of the episode for 
Scully fans is the scene at Margaret Scully’s 
house, where Scully has taken refuge and 
Mulder tracks her down. Scully finally 
breaks under the pressure, collapsing into 
her mother’s arms a rare moment of total 
vulnerabUity. A drug or other external agent 
causing Mulder or Scully to lose it or act 
peculiarly is not an original idea on this 
show, but it’s worth watching. 

Except for a brief scene with Scully in 
the hospital, the rest of the episode belongs 
to Mulder, who realizes, after a surprise 
meeting with X, that he’s been a patsy for 
another one of the Conspiracy's schemes, 
although what the purpose of the scheme is, 
and who is behind it, remains unknown at 
least to Mulder. The depiction of the 
subliminal signal’s effects is clever; 
television itself becomes over reality, when 
the victims see the air in front of them 
rippling and shifting, as if they’re tuning in 
directly to bad reception. 

SEASON FOUR 


“If there are such things as howlers, 
Gerry, they live only inside your head.” 

— Scully to her captor 


A young man is murdered by a pick 
shoved in his ear and his girlfriend is found 
wandering, suffering the horrific effects of a 
lobotomy. Mulder and Scully are farou^t 
into the case by the photograph of the girl 
taken moments before the attack; she had 
been smiling for the camera, but the 
Polaroid shows her screaming in terror. 
Mulder theorizes that the Polaroid is a 
“thoughtograph,” a representation of 
thoughts projected onto film. In this 
instance, the kidnapper’s thoughts affected 
the Polaroid. After another woman is 
kidnapped, Scully realizes that both 
abductions took place near the same 
construction company’s job sites, and she 
goes off to investigate, while Mulder 
examines the photos back at the FBI lab. 
Scully arrests a construction foreman, Gerry 
Schnauz (Pruitt Taylor Vince) in a brief, but 
exciting chase sequence. Schnauz denies any 
connection, but the evidence and his 
background (he had spent six years in a 
mental hospital after heating his father) 

Never Again: Scully under the needle In a tattoo 
parlor; Her date (Rodney Rowland), driven by 
nis tattoo’s voice (Jodie Foster), times women. 




Scully, in dentist’s chair, reluctant to have her 
brain pulled in finale of Unruhe: "A worthwhile 
episode, w/ many scary & suspenseful moments." 

points towards his guilt, and he confesses. 
The lobotomies, Schnauz believes, are not 
harmful, but helpful, and that he is 
exorcising his victims’ “howlers." Schnauz 
escapes by shooting a policeman and 
kidnaps Scully, convinced that she too is 
possessed by the “howlers.” Before Schnauz 
can perform another home-grown lobotomy, 
Mulder figures out where he is holding 
ScuUy and rushes to the rescue. 

“Unruhe” is about peeking into the mind 
of a killer. Anderson and Vince are excellent 
together, and Vince easily makes the insane 
Gerry a sympathetic figure. 'TJnruhe” is a 
worthwhile episode, with many scary and 
suspenseful moments, but it confirms that 
when it comes to identifying with a killer, 
Scully is no Mulder. That Scully’s 
sympathies always lie with the victims, 
while Mulder’s are drawn to the monsters 
(in the interrogation scene, he takes over 
and makes the emotional connection with 
Schnauz) points up a fascinating distinction 
between the two agents. 

“Your contact, while interesting in the 
context of science fiction, was, at least 
in my memory, recounting a poorly 
veiled synopsis of an episode of Rocky 
and Bullwinkle." 

— Scully to Mulder 

Never again *★* 


In “Never Again,” a panicky Mulder, 
forced by bureaucratic regulation to take a 
vacation, assigns a reluctant Scully — who is 
experiencing an existential crisis of her own, 
depressed over the notion that her life is 
standing stiU while she gets lost in the X- 
Fiies — to go to Philadelphia to check out a 
Russian emigre who claims to have top 
secret information about UFOs. Scully soon 
determines the Russian is a fraud, but 
instead of returning to Washington, she goes 
looking for a sympathetic eeir and contacts a 
man she had met earlier that day in a tattoo 
parlor while tracking the Russian. The man 
is Ed Jerse, an attractive, seemingly nice 
guy, but underneath is a barely contained 
rage towards women, vocalized in his head 
by Jodie Foster, which he believes emanates 
from Betty, the tattoo on his arm. Scully gets 
a tattoo with Ed’s encouragement and they 
spend the night at his place. The next 
morning the Philadelphia police show up 
asking questions about a woman murdered 
in Ed’s building. Scully realizes that Ed may 
be the murderer, but also that he is £u:ting 
under the influence of a drug in the dyes 
used to create his Betfy tattoo. She tries to 
talk to him, but he assaults her and drags 
her down to the incinerator in the basement. 


She breaks away and Ed plunges his arm 
into the furnace to kill Betty and end the 
torment in his head. 

“Never Again” is both fascinating and 
problematic. Fascinating because we 
virtually never see anything of Scully’s 
private life and here is nearly an hour 
devoted to this subject; fascinating to see 
her open up to Ed, a stranger, simply 
because he’s willing to listen; fascinating to 
see the pleasure she takes from being 
reckless and spontaneous (note the erotic, 
ecstatic tone of the tattoo scene); fascinating 
to see her quietly put Mulder in his place 
when he gets righteous with her at tJie end, 
fascinating to see Mulder realize ScuUy is 
not just an extension of his life. This is the 
one episode that finally brings all those 
simmering issues between Mulder and 
Scully out into the open, if only for a few 
minutes before they are once again packed 
away. The episode’s major flaw is the 
guessing game the viewers are forced to play 
concerning ScuU/s night with Ed — did th^ 
or didn’t they?— is simply silly. The voice in 
Ed’s head is the unexplained phenomenon 
here: is Betty really talking to him, or is it 
Ed talking to himself? 

Anderson and Rowland burn up the 
screen together; no wonder the two started 
dating in real life. 



Scully reads doom In a 20th century Memento 
Mori. "Anderson & Ouchovny are Incandescent; 
they take a lumpy script and spin it into gold.” 


“Mulder, whatever you’ve found, or 
whatever you migUtt find, I think that 
we both know that right now the truth 
is in me and that's where 1 need to 
pursue it, as soon as possible.” 

— Scully 


Memento Mori 


★*l/2 


VSIST. Editor: Michael S. Stem, Written by Chris 

Carter, Vince Gilligan, John Shiban, Prank Spotnitz. 
Directed by Rob Bowman. 

The chickens of “Nisei” flock home to roost 
in “Memento Mori,” when Scully learns she 
has an inoperable and probably untreatable 
cancerous mass in her sinus cavity The logic 
of the episode heads downhill from there, 
since Scully decides she will not take leave for 
medical treatment but will pursue the matter 
throu^ the Justice Department, as an official 
investigation. She and Mulder return to 
Allentown to interview the group of women 
abductees from “Nisei” and soon learn all the 
women have died from brain cancer, with the 
exception of one, Penny Northern, who is still 
alive but very ill. Inejqilicably, Scully is 
reluctant to meet with Northern, until Mulder 
suggests she approach Northern in an official 
capacity, to interview her as the ‘last 

continued on page 31 
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sonally during that scene. I love it 
when that emotional stuff comes up 
and that’s what makes the show enjoy- 
able.” 

The end of the second season and 
the beginning of the third found Mul- 
der and Scully forced to choose to re- 
main with the FBI, or work from with- 
out. For Scully, the choice is to re- 
main — she needs the resources of the 
FBI — and Mulder chooses to go along 
with her decision. It turned out to be a 
season rich in Scully-oriented 
episodes. Anderson told Starlog she 
enjoyed the opportunity to “kick some 
butt. There’s a show or two where I 
end up saving Mulder’s life.” 

ot surprisingly, Ander- 
son’s favorite scripts are 
the ones that focus on 
Scully and show aspects 
of the character never 
seen before. Those scripts allow her, 
she commented in Starlog, “to express 
more of an emotional range or allow 
me to deal with different situations 
that we haven’t dealt with before on 
the show. Those are the most fun for 
me to tackle because I learn a bit more 
about the character, inside and out, 
and the audience gets to do that as 
well. Those kinds of scripts keep the 
show fresh for everyone, for me, for 
David Duchovny, and for the audi- 
ence.” 

'The “mythology” episodes dealing 
with THE X-FILES’ ongoing story- 
line about aliens, abductions, hu- 
man experimentation and govern- 
ment cover-ups, were also challeng- 
ing, but in a different way. Anderson 
admitted that the “mythology” 
episodes could be as confusing for 
her as they were for the audience. “I 
understood very little of what was 
going on in those. There were cer- 
tain aspects of them we had to un- 
derstand in order to be able to do 
the work, but they did get very, very 
complicated. We’re going to do more 
of them, and you have to be attuned 
to the history of the show and to the 
history of the characters to really 
understand what’s taking place.” 

Even if the writers provided little 


in the way of answers, the mythology 
episodes offered Anderson some of her 
best scenes that season, since Scully 
was not only coping with the stress 
caused by her abduction and some 
shocking discoveries concerning the 
reasons behind it, but with the death 
of her sister, Melissa, who was shot by 
mistake in place of Scully in the sea- 
son opener, “The Blessing Way,” and 
who died in the next episode, “Paper 
Clip.” “Some of those shows revealed 
that Scully was developing more of an 
open mind about the unknown,” An- 
derson said in Starlog. “She has be- 
come willing to accept that the govern- 
ment is not all-powerful. Well, it is all- 
powerful, but it’s not as trustworthy 
and up front as she originally believed 
it to be — when she started working for 


it. She has finally realized that she 
must watch her back at all times. So, 
as complicated as the ‘mythology 
episodes’ may be, they serve an impor- 
tant purpose for us.” 

Anderson pointed to ‘Tiper Maru,” 
where Scully is told that the investiga- 
tion into her sister’s murder is being 
put on the back shelf, as one mytholo- 
gy episode she enjoyed. The name 
“Piper Maru” refers to a ship in 
the episode named after Anderson’s 
daughter. ‘Tiper Maru went into Scul- 
ly’s head a little bit more than we had 
for a while, and dealing with some of 
her past,” she told Starlog. “That’s al- 
ways something that makes for extra 
work and challenge and excitement on 
the set for me. It was such a great 
script, and I think it turned out really 
well. I was relaxed while we were 
making that one, for some reason, 
and that came across a little bit in 
the end. I seemed less stiff and more 
in the show and more in the mo- 
ment. From my standpoint, of 
course, being so critical of myself, I 
like the relaxed nature of the work 
in the show.” 

Anderson was particularly de- 
lighted when the opportunity arose 
to do comedy on THE X-FILES, with 
the arrival of writer Darin Morgan. 
Comedy X-FILES style is about as 
deadpan as you can get; the acting 
in a sense is not all that different 
from a serious X-FILES episode; but 
suddenly all the incongruities of a 
typical episode are thrown into a 
new, and amusing, light. Anderson 
particularly enjoyed Morgan’s 
“Jos6 Chung’s ‘From Outer 
Space,’ ” possibly the wackiest 
and most convoluted episode ever 


GILLIAN ANDERSON 

“Scully has become 
more equal, stronger 
and independent. In 
the movie, there’s a 
bit more romance.’’ 
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Another third season favorite was 
“Pusher,” which featured one of the se- 
ries’ most intense climaxes. Mulder, 
forced by mind control exerted by the 
episode’s villain, turned a gun first on 
himself, then on an horrified Scully. 
Anderson told Starlog. “I thought it 
was really intense. I thought it was a 
great idea that this guy could get in- 
side people’s minds to such a degree 
that he could write ‘pass’ on a piece of 
paper, stick it to his chest, and that 
somebody who was looking at it would 
see it as a real FBI pass. It’s the stuff 
like that in the series as a whole that I 
find very clever. I also loved the scene 
at the end, where Mulder is playing 
Russian roulette and almost shoots 
himself, then he pulls the gun on Scul- 
ly. It was a very intense show to work 
on, and it came out great.” 


on the show, with a storyline filtered 
through the narratives of a number of 
alien abduction witnesses relating 
their testimony to famous writer Jose 
Chung (Charles Nelson Reilly). “ ‘Jose 
Chung’ had such a smart script, sharp 
and tight,” Anderson enthused. “It was 
so well-written and fabulous. It had 
some wonderful twists and turns in it. 
Charles was excellent in it. I thought 
that Rob Bowman, who directed that 
one, really did it justice. He pulled it 
together in a way that I don’t think 
any of us expected when we first read 
the script.” 


Anderson’s celebrity Is global (posing tor a British 
publication). Her reaction to the press saturation 
ranges from "weird” to "pretty neat!” 


Tl 


I he fourth season didn’t 
I open on an exciting note 
for Scully; mainly, she was 
using her science to vali- 
date to the brass some of 
the discoveries she and Mulder had 
made. Anderson, who had spent much 
of the hiatus touring overseas and pro- 
moting the show, was exhausted even 
though the season had just begun. Her 
marriage was rocky and she had sepa- 
rated from her husband. She was also 
upset that she was earning less than 
co-star Duchovny, even though she 
worked hours as long as his. “At the 
beginning of the fourth season I want- 
ed out more than anything,” she told 
US magazine. “I didn’t talk about it 
with many people, but I was so ready 
to walk. I have mended that feeling of 
restlessness. I tend to have an open- 
minded approach to my life. I believe 


GILLIAN ANDERSON 

would be nice to 
explore Scully’s pri- 
vate life. The Jersey 
Devii’ was something 
whimsical and fun.” 


that we are where we’re meant to be at 
an y given time. If I’m not meant to be 
a part of this show any more, then 
there’s more to be revealed.” 

Despite Anderson’s dissatisfaction, 
she delivered a series of sterling per- 
formances during the year, which 
again turned out to be chock full of 
juicy acting opportunities. This was 
the season when a cancerous mass 
was detected in Scully’s sinus cavity, 
the unhappy result of the experi- 
ments performed during her abduc- 
tion. Although the cancer storyline 
was played out in a disappointingly 
“tee-vee” way (Scully never really got 
sick and the cancer only affected the 
story when the writers needed it to), 
the likelihood of impending death al- 
lowed Anderson to plummet the 
depths of Scully’s fear and resolve in 
episodes like “Memento Mori” and 
“Elegy.” She was so affecting in the 
former that it won her the 1997 Em- 
my. She also got to display an unex- 
pected side of Scully in “Never Again,” 
where Scully considers her relation- 
ship to the frequently overbearing 
and needy Mulder, and the path her 
life is taking. She even goes out on a 
date (her second in four years!), gets a 
tattoo and ends up spending the 
night. Even though the man in ques- 
tion (Rodney Rowland) is less than 
desirable (he’s a delusional murderer, 
actually), at least Scully had the 
chance to relate to another man her 
age other than Mulder. Anderson got 
on so well with guest star Rowland 
that the two have been dating off- 
screen ever since. 

Anderson took on a few other proj- 
ects during the past two years. She ap- 
peared as the host for both a Fox spe- 
cial called WKY PLANES GO DOWN 
and a nine-part BBC science series 
called FUTURE FANTASTIC, and 
narrated SPIES ABOVE, a documen- 
tary about satellite espionage. She and 
Duchovny also played themselves on 
Fox’s hit animated show THE SIMP- 
SONS. She also made her recording 
and video debut on the single “Extrem- 
is” by the British group Hal. 

The fifth season is also shaping up 
to be another ScuUy-oriented one, al- 
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Saint scully’s website 

LOGGING INTO THE ALLURING ANDERSON’S ALTER EGO. 



By Paula Vitaris 

Okay, so you’re a fan of THE X- 
FILES. You can take or leave Mul- 
der, but you think Scully is the epit- 
ome of feminine existence. You adore 
her; nay, you worship her. How best 
to express your veneration of Scully 
and the actress who plays her, 
Gillian Anderson? 

By logging onto the world wide 
web, of course. You can spend weeks 
perusing the dozens of sites, like the 
Gillian Anderson Testosterone 
Brigade (GATB) at http://www.bchs. 
uh.edu/~ecantu/GATB/gatb.html or 
the Gillian Anderson Web Site 
(GAWS) at http://www. ao.net/- 
gaws/. But if your adulation is as 
much for Scully as it is for the ac- 
tress who plays her, then make a 
beeline to the Order of the Blessed 
Saint Scully the Enigmatic (OBSSE) 
at httpi/Zsecurity-one.com/obsse/. 
(Why “enigmatic”? Because that’s 
what UFO researcher Max Fenig 
called her in “Fallen Angel.”) 

The OBSSE was established, ac- 
cording to founder Nancy Cotton, to 
“express the gospel of Saint Scully. 
We created it to celebrate this 
woman who is successful, competent 
and respected in very traditional, 
male-dominated fields like medicine 
and law enforcement.” Scully is saint- 
ly, says Cotton, because she is, quite 
simply, “Perfect. She has some human 
flaws. Saints are not gods. Those are 
the things that bring us closer to her. 
But what makes her perfect is the way 
she treats other people.” 

Since Scully is Catholic (her faith 
recently reaffirmed in the episode “Re- 
dux II”), it seems only proper to honor 
her by creating Hctional order for her. 
The OBSSE first took shape when Cot- 
ton and some of her internet friends 
began joking around that Scully was 
probably a saint. “She was hand- 
picked by God [to save Kevin Kryder in 
‘Revelations’],” Cotton noted. “So a few 
other people and I started calling her 
Saint Scully. We joked about how we 


should have this order for Saint Scully 
and what would be the dress of the or- 
der. Finally it became the Order of the 
Blessed Saint Scully the Enigmatic. It 
was on alt.tv.x-files [the internet news- 
group]. It was not a formal thing. Peo- 
ple just started picking it up and they 
would write me and say, ‘Hey, can I be 
a member?’ I didn’t have an^rthing for- 
mal planned. It just sort of happened.” 

The entire enterprise is more 
than a little tongue in cheek, but those 
who have become “OBSSEsed” are, 
without question, hardcore Scully 
acolytes. Female members are known 
as “sisters,” males as “brothers,” and all 
are united in the worship of “Saint 
Scully.” The OBSSE site has pages on 
the Admittance to and Rules of the Or- 
der, The Life of St. Scully, a list of 
Brothers and Sisters, The Wisdom of 
Saint Scully, Weekly Spiritual Exercis- 


es, and a comprehensive, monthly 
newsletter, “News for the OBSS- 
Esed.” There is even a page created 
for the contemplation of Holy Mother 
Margaret (Margaret Scully, 
Dana's mom), with a suggested 
prayer. The OBSSE also has a mail- 
ing list and a 24-hour-a day chat 
room, #obsse, on IRC server us.chat- 
net.org. 

Not one detail of Scully’s life re- 
mains unscrutinized by the Brothers 
and Sisters, from the most minute 
twist of Scully’s personality to her 
hair and wardrobe. ‘That’s another 
reason why she’s a saint. She has 
this wonderful wardrobe!” Cotton de- 
clared. “She dresses impeccably. 
Wonderful professional demeanor. 
She can run in heels, which is pretty 
darned saintly. Perfect makeup, ex- 
quisite features. What else could you 
ask?” 

Well, how about suffering, cer- 
tainly a requirement for all saints, 
and one that Scully has fulfilled 
over and over. She has been abduct- 
ed several times, experimented up- 
on, faced certain death over and 
over, endured the death of her fa- 
ther, the murders of her sister 
Melissa, her admirer Agent Pendrell 
and her dog Queequeg, and the discov- 
ery and death of an unknown daugh- 
ter, Emily. “Scully is on the road to 
martyrdom,” Cotton observed. “We 
just hope she doesn’t get there, be- 
cause we will all just keel over. Ulti- 
mately, we want to see Scully happy.” 

Saintliness of course does not pre- 
clude sexiness. “We consider Scully 
very sexy,” Cotton said. “Some of our 
members joined they are sexually at- 
tracted to and completely aroused 
and in love with Gillian Anderson as 
Scully.” 

Cotton has one final word of ad- 
vice from the OBSSE to X-FILES 
creator Chris Carter. “If Chris lays a 
hand on Margaret Scully’s head, he’s 
going to have the entire OBSSE at 
his doorstep. Do not touch Momma 
ScullyJ” □ 
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"Mulder I had the strength of your beliefs." The agents bond in a hospital upon Scully’s return from e 
mysterious disappearance in One Breath (11/11/94), directed by R.W. Goodwin. See page IS for more into. 


though, unlike third season, not in a 
satisfying way. The cancer, thank 
goodness, is cured in “Redux II,” but 
only after Scully, immobilized on her 
death bed, submits to treatments sci- 
entific (radical chemo) and religious 
(the priest she rejected in “Gethse- 
mane” returns and Scully prays, 
rosary in hand, with him). Even more 
disturbingly, her cancer remission may 
also be due to the placement in her 
neck of a chip identical to the one re- 
moved in “The Blessing Way.” 

But if “Redux 11” wasn’t enough, 
things got worse shortly thereafter in 
the two-parter “A Christmas Carol” 
and “Emily.” Scully discovered she 
had had a daughter bom from her ex- 
tracted ova (see “Memento Mori”); at 
the end of “Emily,” the little girl dies, 
but not before Scully and Emily are 
envisioned as the Madonna and child, 
thanks to a ham-fisted dissolve to a 
church window. It’s para- 
noid soap-opera, exactly the 
kind of manipulative non- 
sense this show used to 
avoid back in the days when 
Chris Carter said he would 
never “domesticate” THE 
X-FILES. 

Whether the writers in- 
tended it or not, THE X- 
FILES seems to be saying 
that the only reward for an 
uppity woman is constant 
monitoring, abduction, exper- 
iments on her reproductive 
system, sterility, and finally, 
death, unless she gives up her 
independence to every patri- 
archal institution, benevolent 
or otherwise. Note that Mul- 
der’s sexuality has never been 
assaulted in the way Scully’s 


has been. Rumor has it that Scully 
walks out on Mulder and the X-Files in 
the season finale — a long overdue plot 
development, if true. Season five, so far, 
has been a disaster for Scully, but maybe 
she can save herself. Rip out that ctiip, 
girl, tell Mulder to stop playing big 
brother, hunt down a few bad guys, and 
enjoy a night out with that cute, smart 
detective played by John Pyper-Pergu- 
son in “A Christmas Carol” and ‘Emily.” 

ne can only hope that the 
rest of the fifth season or 
the X-FILES film, to be 
released in June, 1997, 
will restore Scully to the 
self-defining character she used to 
be. Whether there will be a sixth sea- 
son or not is also a mystery for now, 
although if the ratings continue as 
strongly as they did in the fourth sea- 
son, after the show’s move from Fri- 


day to Sunday nights, it is almost im- 
possible not to envision a sixth sea- 
son. Anderson’s contract runs 
through a seventh season, so she is 
resigned to a few more years of alien 
and ghost-busting, although she has 
expressed, like her co-star, the desire 
to move the show to Los Angeles. 

What she really wants to do, 
though, is return to theater, and make 
feature films. She has had the oppor- 
tunity; she took off some time from 
THE X-FILES last spring (which is 
why Scully was off in the hospital hav- 
ing tests during “Zero Sum”) to shoot 
two independent films. Her first role is 
a cameo in the independent feature 
HELLCAB, produced by. Her second 
film is THE MIGHTY, adapted from 
Rodman Philbrick’s affecting novel 
FREAK THE MIGHTY about two 
physically defective children. Sharon 
Stone stars as Gwen, the mother of 
one of the children. Anderson has the 
supporting role of Loretta, a hard- 
drinking dame who plays a small but 
key role in the story. The director is 
Englishman Peter Chelsom, whose 
films (HEAR MY SONG, FUNNY 
BONES) Anderson admires greatly. 
She even sent a tape of her work to 
Chelsom, hoping she would win a part 
in his next film. She got her wish; THE 
MIGHTY opens next April. Until then, 
except for Anderson’s 
HELLCAB passenger, she 
will continue to be Scully for 
her ever-growing fandom. 

What makes Anderson so 
fascinating is that even 
though she is simply perfect 
as the straightlaced, re- 
pressed, workaholic Scully, 
she always manages to make 
you feel there is so much 
more to her, that there are so 
many other characters she 
could play. 

So how about it — Gillian 
Anderson as chain-smoking, 
Budweiser-for-breakfast 
Loretta, the “scrawny, yel- 
low-haired woman with 
small, hard eyes and blurry 
red lips” of Philbrick’s novel? 
You bet! □ 


Anderson insists that an impassioned relationship between Mulder & Scully 
“would be the last show. The writers are adamant about keeping it piatonic." 


DAVID DUCHOVNY 

“Honestly, it’s hard 
to work with the same 
peopie every day. I’m 
not denying there is 
never tension.” 





“Who is the man who would create a 
life whose only hope is to die?” 

— Scully 

Emily ★ 

12/14/97. Editor: Casey O. Rohrs. Written by Vince 
Giliigui, John Shiban, Frank Spotnitz. Directed by 

Whoever thought THE X-FILES would 
do a two-parter with a Christmas theme? 
Unfortunately, it’s a lump of coal. The 
resemblance to Dickens’ classic “A 
Christmas Carol” is a real stretch, since the 
Dickens story is about redemption, and this 
two-parter most decidedly is not. 

As in the Dickens tale, a ghostly message 
and a series of dreams is presaged with 
unexpected chimes, but instead of servant 
bells, it’s the phone. The voice of Melissa, 
Scully’s murdered sister, tells Scully that 
“she needs you, go to her.” ScuDy receives 
this mysterious call moments after arriving 
at her brother’s house on the naval base in 
San Diego. She traces the call back to a 
nearby house, where she finds the police 
investigating the suicide of one Mrs. Sim. 
The dead woman has a three-year-old 
daughter named Emily (Lauren Diewold), a 
very ill child undergoing an experimental 
treatment. Scully uncovers evidence that 
Mrs. Sim’s death was a murder, not a 
suicide, and her husband is arrested. Scully 
observes two suspicious men and finds Sim 
has hung himself; again she suspects a 
staged suicide. Meanwhile, a DNA test 
suggests that Emily is Melissa’s daughter, 
driving Scully to pursue the case ftirther, 
until she receives even more shocking news: 
a second test proves that Emily is Scully's 
daughter. 

In “Emily," Mulder eirrives to help Scully. 
In a retread of what is now a familiar X- 
FILES plot, he runs around uncovering the 
nefarious doings of the Conspiracy' (the/re 
using old women as incubators for hybrid 
fetuses) while SeuUy is stuck at the hospital, 
this time to oversee treatment for a 
desperately ill Emily, who (this is not giving 
anything away, the ending is so obvious) 
dies at the end of the hour. 

‘A Christmas Carol” and “Emily” fail on 
every level. 

They fail as real-world stories since the 
real world of THE X-FILES has become as 
fantastical as its paranormal world. In THE 
X-FILES, DNA tests that are not part of an 
official FBI investigation are conducted 
overnight (do they do them by magic?) by 
the FBI— and on Christmas, too. Scully 
manages to fill out the paperwork to adopt 

A Christmas Carol, w/ Scully & Det. Kresge (John 
Pypa'-Ferguson) In chorus with "clanking sym- 
bolism. Heavy-handed, unsubtle, pretentious.” 


X-FILES humbug with Bmlly 0^uren Diewold). 

The episode and its companion piece, A 
Christmas Carol, "were a 2-part lump of coal." 

emplco'ee is also seeing similar visions. Mulder 
theorizes that the visions are “death omens,” 
spirits that serve as harbingers of death and 
that often appear to those cJose to death 
themselves. As if to prove Mulder’s theory, the 
bowling alley owner dies from a heart attack, 
which doesn’t help when Scully herself sees an 
apparition of a gir l with a cutthroat shortly 
aftCT she experiences another cancer-induced 
nosebleed. Although Scully keeps telling 
Mulder she’s fine, in reality she is in a emo- 
tional tailspin of self-doubt, wondering what 
she really saw, if ansdhing, and if it means her 

The X-File in “Elegy” is the least 
interesting part of the episode, with a villain. 
Nurse Innes, whose motivation is arbitraiy. 
Severed other people could have turned out to 
be the murderer with no other changes in the 
story. At least the guest characters are 
memorable, thanks to a colorful, quirlg' cast, 
with the exception of Nan<y' Fish’s cartoonish 
Nurse Innes. It’s also odd that Scully sees a 
terrifying vision yet evinces not one ounce of 
curiosity over the fact that she has 
experienced something paranor m al. Even so, 
Sadly’s inner turmoil is movin^y rendered by 
Gillian Anderson, especially in the scene 
where she returns alone to her car and begins 
to weep after telling Mulder what she has 
undergone the past few days. Considering his 
response, which is half sympathetic and half 
angry because Scully withheld information 
that mi^t have endangered him, no wonder 
she immediately leaves him. Still, for all the 
emotion evoked by Scully’s plight, the cancer- 
oriented episodes of the last half of the fourth 
season have a remote quality to them, since in 
the end, her cure is inevitable. So Instead of 
seeing rhig smart woman change and grow 
through her relationship with her partner and 
the lessons learned in her dangerous line of 
work, we got this year a drawn-out death 
vigil. Watching the formerly vibrant, confident 
and forthright Scully slowly succumb to a 
fatal disease (which won't be fatal) is rather 
like experiencing the Chinese water torture. 
If we’re lucky, she will be cured early in 
season five, so she can venture forth on(» 
more to do battle with mutants, serial 
killers, evil conspirators and that pig- 
headed partner of hers. 

Season five 


“I’d appreciate seeing everything that 
you have.. .in the spirit of the season?" 

— Scully to Detective Kresge 
A CHRISTMAS CAROL *1/2 

12/7/S7. Editor Heather MacdougaU. Written by 
Mace GUligen, John Shiban. Frank Spotnitz. 
Directed by Peter Markle. 


Elegy. Mulder hovers over Scully as a nosebleed 
victim reminds her all's not well. “Scully’s Inner 
turmoil is movingly rendered by Anderson." 

“1 saw something, Mulder.” 

— Scully 

Elegy ** 

s/4/97. Editor Jim Grose. Written by John Shiban. 
Directed by James Charleaton. 

A bowling alley ovmer is fri^tened by a 
vision of a girl found murdered minutes later 
just the kind of unraqjlained phenomenon that 
interests Mulder and Scully. The two agents 
soon learn the bowling alley’s autistic 


witness." Scully finds Penny undergoing an 
experimental gene therapy treatment for her 
cancer, and Scully decide to check herself 
into the hospital to undergo the same 
regimen. She and a failin g Penny enoiurage 
and support each other, while Skinner meets 
with the Cigarette Smoldr^ Mem to make a 
deal for a cure for Scully, and Mulder enlists 
the Lone Gunmen to help him break into the 
Lombardi Research Center, a facility that may 
hold the answers he and Scully are searching 
for. Once inside. Mulder not only finds that 
Scully’s doctor is a physician on call (i.e., he’s 
a member of the Conspiracy), but he meets 
another set of hybrid clones (see “Colony” and 
“End Game”) who show him a cryogenic 
storage facility constructed to hold the 
extracted ova of the abducted women 
(including Sculty) These ova were detracted 
through high doses of radiation, so the women 
are now all sterile and inevitable victims of 
cancer. (Got all that?) After barely escaping 
gunfire from a Conspiraty operative, The 
Gray-Haired Man, Mulder returns to the 
hospital, where he comforts Scully after 
Penny has died. Stoic Scully declares that she 
walk^ into the h<»pital able to work, and 
that’s how she’s leaving. 

“Memento Mori” is an episode you want to 
be moved by — Scully has cancer — and in the 
end, you are, because Anderson and 
Duchovny are incandescent. These two actors 
take a lumpy script that is one half soap 
opera and one half action movie and spin it 
into gold. Mulder and Scully have never been 
more more tender with each other, especially 
in the scene in the hospital corridor where 
Scully is at her lowest ebb after Pennys 
death and Mulder’s caring brings her spirit 
hack to life. After the glow wears off one 
realizes that Scully’s diary entries, heard in 
voiceover, are insufferably turgid, that for all 
her talk of continuing her work, she has been 
made a victim, and that her illness will (and 
did) prevent the writers from hashing out the 
underlying issues between Mulder and Scully 
that were raised only infrequently this season 
(mostnotablyin “Never Again”). Thereisno 
denying Anderson deserved her Emmy for 
her work in “Memento Mori.” 
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“DEEP SPACE NINE” SIREN 
CHASE MASTERSON ON 
GOD, SATAN AND SCI-Fl. 

By Craig Reid 

It was hell on the set of SOMETIMES THEY 
COME BACK. ..FOR MORE. Blood, pentagrams, 
ash, brimstone, even a cursory appearance by ol’ 
Scratch, himself. But yours truly was in a good 
mood, ’cause I wasn’t stuck with grilling f/x and 
makeup craftsmen in their smelly sweatshops. 
Nope, fhat stuff is for Cinefantastique staffers. 
Suckers. I scheduled a one-on-one with Chase Mas- 
terson, who plays “d’abo girl, Leeta” on DEEP 
SPACE NINE. As I swivelled my head, searching 
for the tantalizing Trekkie, some creep strutted out 






of the artificial fog, crossed 
into my txirf and blocked my 
view of Hollywood Hades. 
And we’re talkin’ ugly. Tat- 
tooed, all over, in those damn 
pentagrams; corroding flesh 
hanging off both brows. 
Gross. 

Straining myself to be 
congenial, I grinned, “Don’t 
tell me. ..you’re a little devil." 
Heh-heh. 

“Ummm, no,” replied the 
french-fried face. ‘I’m Chase 
Masterson.” 

Oops. My first impulse 
was make a better first im- 
pression by saying some- 
thing witty. The first thing 
that came to mind was “Take 
me to your Leeta. " Get it? But 
if that lame-o gag ever got 
back to my editor, he’d prob- 
ably find some way to humil- 
iate me — like printing it 
{note to editor: kill the “Take 
me to your Leeta" line). 

Anyway, it turned out 
that Masterson and I had 
something in common: we’re 
both former residents of 
New Haven. Connecticut. 
“New Haven, heh? That is 
so cool,” she smiled. “It was 
funny living there. Tve trav- 
elled all over Europe and I 
was kind of that whole Ital- 
ian, back East sensibility 
and ended up in "Ifexas. I be- 
came this cocky, rough, 
sweet, Southern girl. So I 


L: Masterson posing for centerfold 
photographer, Al Ortega. B: As the 
cadaverous Cellle in SOMETIMES... 



guess that makes me a 
mixed mutt. I was actually 
bom in Colorado.” 

Career options included a 
trial lawyer, therapist and 
international chef. “But I 
grew up in show business,” 
recounted Masterson. “My 
my mom directed theater all 
over the world. And she did 
these really beautiful, big 
productions working in 
army theater. My father 
was in the array. She had 
big budgets, so I grew up in 
these gala theaters and I 
acted in dances for them for 
awhile. I was a professional 
dancer for five years, then 
eventually got my degree in 
acting.” 

Masterson, currently in 
the fourth season of the 
STAR TREK spin-off, has 
pretty much acclimated her- 
self to the role: be sweet, 
smart, sexy and take orders 
from aliens, doctors, cap- 
tains and customers. But it’s 
no more Ms. Nice Guy in 
SOMETIMES THEY COME 
BACK.. .FOR MORE. She’s 
by-the-book Major Callie 
Wilson, a character that... 

“Brings out the man in 
me?” shrugged Masterson. 
“Maybe. And I like it, I real- 
ly do. It’s fun to be like that. 
Certainly other roles I play, 
like Leeta, are deep and 
lithe. Callie, however, is 
streets mart and ballsy. The 
classic ’90s babe...y’know, 
bad to the bone.” 

“So how did you prepare 
for the role?‘‘ 

“Wouldn’t you like to 
know!” laughed Masterson. 
‘We’ve been shooting pretty 
fast, so I haven’t had much 
chance to do a lot of home- 
work. But I think a part of 
me is innately Callie which 
has surprised everybody. 
Most of the parts I have 
done are more classically 
feminine but Callie is very 
basic. My coach asked me 
after I did the reading for 
this part, ‘Oh my gosh, 
where did you get all of that 
testosterone?’ My character 
is Captain Cage’s boss, she’s 
in charge of this Antarctica 
mission to snag a killer and 
bring it in.” 

Callie abandons her hu- 
manity when she pursues 
an intruder who can some- 



ccAt one point, we have to wear 
these pentagrams and I have a 
problem with that because I have 
a strong relationship with God. 
But this film has a message...” 


DEEP SPACE NINE: Masterson with Farengi lover (Max Grodenchik). She Is 
also venturing into other mediums, including the internet and CD ROM games. 


how survive sub-zero tem- 
peratures. Her corpse is 
dragged down a mine but 
she makes a stunning come- 
back. ‘Yes, I mean really — I 
do come back for more,” 
Masterson giggled. “In fact, 
I get hit by a grenade which 
is pretty awesome. I have 
never been really bloodied 
up for any film or TV show. 
Actually, the blood thing is 
quite interesting but it was 
this that was bothersome — ” 

Unfolding her fingers, 
she reveals the Satanic sym- 
bols painted on the palms of 
her hands: “I did not enjoy 
wearing these, I was really 
grossed out. I had a problem 
because I have a strong re- 
lationship with God, and I 
felt like I didn’t want to do 
this. But, at the same time, 
I realize that it is just a 
movie so I let it go. Though 
the film is about darkness, 
there is a strong, good mes- 
sage that we can conquer it 
by appealing to the light. 
We all have a half dark side 
and a half light side, and 
there is this struggle to see 
which one is going to win.” 

She looks at the penta- 
gram with disgust, prompt- 


ing me to ask how she devel- 
oped a tolerance for the the 
diabolic inscriptions; “Well, 
I’m still having a hard time 
with it, I made sure that it 
wasn’t on my skin. -They put 
sort of a transparent shield 
on my skin and then applied 
the pentagram to that. It is 
not what my heart is all 
about, and that is what real- 
ly matters in the long run. 
You should have seen me 
the other day, it was worse: 
I was all covered in blood. I 
couldn’t look in the mirror! 
Who knows, maybe if I do 
some really heavy genre 
stuff, I’ll get used to it. 

“But contrary to a lot of 
the other things I have 
done, there is not a lot of 
emotion for Callie — except 
for getting high on justice, 
and experiencing the rush of 
action that comes from seek- 
ing a killer and bringing ‘em 
in. She lives for danger.” 

Between DS9 episodes, 
Masterson squeezed-in 
guest appearances on SLID- 
ERS, ACAPULCO HEAT, 
ER and LIVE SHOT. Lately, 
her sci-fi celebrity has 
prompted Masterson’s cast- 
ing as a CD siren. She por- 


trayed a computer-generat- 
ed hostess in cable televi- 
sion’s SHOWTIME NIGHT 
TIME. She also stars in the 
first interactive internet se- 
ries, EON 4, which is trans- 
mitted on the World Wide 
Web. Supporting William 
Colby, former CIA head, 
Masterson interacts with 
players in SpyCraft: The 
Great Gome, an interactive 
adventure. I wanted to talk 
about her movies; stuff like 
MARRIED PEOPLE, SIN- 
GLE SEX and DIGITAL 
MAN with Don Swayze and 
IN A MOMENT OF PAS- 
SION, the latter co-starring 
author Vivian Schilling {Sa- 
cred Prey). And she recently 
wrapped MARINA with 
femme fatale Bridget Wilson 
{4:1). 

Masterson, however, pre- 
ferred to plug the July 4th 
birth of her son Jeremiah, 
whom she considers her 
“best friend. We moved out 
here on a Greyhound bus. I 
miss him terribly. I haven’t 
seen him much because 
we’ve been working these 
crazy hours. It’s tough but 
it’s the nature of the indus- 
try. I am a single parent, 
was never married. His fa- 
ther, frankly, wanted me to 
have an abortion and I did- 
n’t want that. I had a deci- 
sion to make and that was 
tough, but I’m not sorry for 
my decision. No regrets. 
Every time I’ve needed 
something, God has blessed 
me. So I am thankful.” 

Now, I’m not one to dis- 
cuss politics or religion, but 
Ms. Masterson had the 
floor: “You know, I’ve been 
thinking about something. I 
have been through a lot of 
spiritual thought and 
churches. There’s this whole 
stigma thing in America re- 
garding people being good 
or bad or going to church or 
not. I don’t really go for 
that, anymore. I think it is 
how you live your life that 
really counts, and I think 
that we are all pretty much 
here to love each other and 
to love God.We can do that 
by loving each other. And 
that, in my mind, has to 
take place in some really 
practical way, say through a 

continued on p&gc 60 
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IN AN EFFORT TO LOSE HER PERKY SITCOM PERSONA, THE 
“MURPHY BROWN” VETERAN TURNS TO STEPHEN KING. 

BY Craig Reid 



It looms within a 
cave that’s buried deep 
beneath the icy confines 
of Antarctica: a tower- 
ing pentagram, the Dev- 
il’s calling card, solicits 
a binding bargain for 
your soul. Within each 
of the symbol’s casket- 
like appendages is a vic- 
tim who, succumbing to 
Satan, traded-in his or 
her eternity. Craters of 
boiling blood, frying 
damned bodies into 
plasmatic residue, yawn 
between patches of 
earth. With an adjacent 
chamber, a young blonde 
maiden— frigidly reclining 
on a slab — is prepared for 
sacrifice. A knife, straddling 
her body, is ready to be 
plunged into her heart. The 
woman’s oozing blood will 
cascade down a network of 
troughs imbedded within 
the altar; she is fast food for 
hungry demons. Her head 
collapses on the stony sur- 
face as she lets loose with a 
shrill death scream. The 
camera dollies-in for a close- 
up, and the victim is — Faith 
Ford! 

Nominated for an Emmy- 
no less than 5 times for her 
role as Corky Sherwood, 
MURPHY BROWN’S ditzy 


sidekick, Ford has tried to 
distance herself from stereo- 
type. Who can blame her? 
One year before she was 
cast on the CBS-TV sitcom, 
Ford surfaced in prime 
time’s THIRTYSOME- 
THING as a klutzy secre- 
tary. Within a single year 
(’96), adhering to the TV 
medium. Ford tried to cir- 
cumvent the knucklehead 
schtick by sampling sci-fi 
(NIGHT VISITORS), do- 
mestic drama (HER DES- 
PERATE CHOICE), and 
even spent A WEEKEND IN 
THE COUNTRY with Rita 
Rudner and Jack Lemmon. 
This time around. Ford is 


selling her soul for a crack 
at Stephen King in SOME- 
TIMES THEY COME 
BACK... FOR MORE. 

Upon driving up the 405 
and traversing Magic Moun- 
tain amusement park, I 
swung into Clarita Studios 
which is perched on the east 
side of the highway. Enter- 
ing the studio set of SOME- 
TMES, my lovely vrife and I 
were greeted by Ms. Ford, 
who was hardly recogniz- 
able, with scraggly blonde 
hair and bags cosmetically 
looped under her eyes. I 
mean, this is the actress 
whom People magazine 
chose as one of the Most 


Beautiful People in the 
World (1991). “The 
greatest thing about 
this film is that I don’t 
have to look glam- 
orous — and I totally 
love it,” smiled the ac- 
tress. 

Ford just wants to 
grow up. Born 34 years 
ago in Alexandria, 
Louisiana, she per- 
formed in school plays 
and, as a high school se- 
nior, was a finalist .in 
Teen Magazine’s annual 
model search. Trans- 
planting herself to New 
York at age 17, Ford 
subsidized her career by 
appearing in commer- 
cials. She eventually 
landed a recurrent role — as 
Muffy — on the afternoon 
soap, ONE LIFE TO LIVE. 
Moving to Holl 3 ^ood, Ford 
experienced a banner year 
in 1987: she not only made 
her film debut (YOU 
TALKIN’ TO ME?) but co- 
starred with Penelope Ann 
Miller in a short-lived sit- 
com, THE POPCORN KID. 
She subsequently prospered 
with nearly a decade of 
steady work on MURPHY 
BRO\W (though she initial- 
ly turned down the series), 
and served as a pitchwoman 
for Hitachi televisions. But 
Ford wants outta’ the 
Corky/Muffy/klutzy secre- 
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that doesn’t happen veiy of- 
ten to me. I go through a lot 
of auditioning processes 
where I am trying to always 
prove myself; yet, in the 
end — ^for whatever reason — 
it just didn’t pan out. But in 
this, the director and the 
producer were enthusiastic 
about me from the begin- 
ning. I like to work in those 
situations where they really 
want me to be there.” 

No argument from 
Phillip Goldfein, who execu- 
tive produced the film with 
Michael Meltzer. 

“Mr. Goldfein, why were 
you insistent on hiring Ms. 
Ford?” 

“I have the greatest an- 
swer for that. She’s not ex- 
actly who you would imme- 
diately think of to play the 
part. It is a dangerous 
choice. I mean, think about 
it; here is Faith Ford, com- 
ing off one of TV’s most suc- 
cessful sitcoms. She’s been 
playing the same character 
for ten years. She is an ac- 
complished actress known 
for one thing. But she is so 
much more than that. So we 
thought, ‘How about when 
Warner Brothers cast 
Michael Keaton to play 
BATMAN?’ I am not saying 
it’s a direct comparison, but 
I am saying that everyone 
at the time said, ‘What the 
hell are you doing hiring a 
sitcom star to play the Dark 
Knight?’ [Keaton ignited his 
role as recurrent characters 
in sitcoms, e.g. ALL’S FAIR, 
WORKING STIFFS, MARY, 
et a/.] But Warner Brothers 
agreed that Keaton wasn’t 
the safest choice but he was 
the most interesting choice.” 

Bedecked in a ’60s style 
tie-dye shirt, producer Di- 
ana Zahn added, “We also 
wanted Faith for the reason 
that she hasn’t done this 
genre before. But, but first 
of all, we wanted Faith be- 
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is probably the first one of 
any sort where people will 
have a chance of seeing it. 
The other TV movies I’ve 
done were different, but this 
is definitely the biggest 
stretch. Steadily, since doing 
the show, I’ve always been 
trying to do small stuff — 
anything that is just differ- 


tary syndrome. 

2:30 am: Asleep on a 
lounge chair furnished by 
the producers, my wife was 
denied the sacrificial scene’s 
big buzz. Attired in dressing 
gown and leopard skin slip- 
pers, Ford quickly sipped 
some cappuccino and re- 
clined on the altar. Then she 
rehearsed “the scream.” An 
earsplitting one. We all 
smiled when Ford shot a 
glance at the director and 
queried. Was that okay?’ As 
she slid-offthe slab. Ford 
enlightened me she has a 
thirty minute window until 
her shoot. Inviting into her 
dressing room. Ford plopped 
on the couch and explained 
to me why she was so enam- 
ored with her scream siren. 
Medical Officer Jennifer 
Wells: 

“Well, it isn’t the first 
thing that I have done dif- 
ferently since working on 
MURPHY BROWN... but it 


ent from Corky. But it hasn’t 
been so great for me publici- 
ty-wise, or career-wise, be- 
cause I am not doing any- 
thing that is like really 
‘Wow! Totally different, blow 
me away stuff.’ 

“Happily, SOMETIMES 
has afforded me the Jen- 
nifer character, and I play 
her as strong — not so much 
physically strong as mental- 
ly and emotionally strong. I 
lose it a few times and I 
have to kill, but in self-de- 
fense. I just love this, what 
with the horror and the fun. 
I always loved to watch hor- 
ror films when I was grow- 
ing up. But our film is less 
typical. We are really doing 
a great job in making you 
care more about the people. 
I mean, the best horror 
films are the ones where the 
central characters are very 
fleshed-out; you sympathize 
with them and you under- 
stand them and you know 
who they are. 

“And it’s also great not 
only because it’s fun, but be- 
cause it has taken me so 
long for just people wanting 
to hire me in something dif- 
ferent — wanting to see my 
other side. It made me feel 
good that they had that kind 
of confidence in me, and 


Shebanski ^sx Perllch), Captain Sam Cage (Clayton Rohner) and Jennifer 
Wells (Ford) study monitors to determine who's committing the cutt killings. 


FAITH FORD 

«This Stephen King spin-off has afforded me a 
strong character. I always loved to watch horror 
ims when I was growing up. We’re doing a great 
joh in making you care more about the people.’' 



cause she is a great actress 
and she really wanted to do 
something completely differ- 
ent from Corky. And her 
Jennifer Wells character is 
tough and strong, but is also 
motherly at the same time 
and is intelligent. Faith is 
intelligent and she wasn’t 
afraid to show up, not beau- 
tiful, everyday on the set. I 
mean, you’ve seen her 
makeup [laughs]. She is ex- 
cited about that and loves 
the part.” 

“Right!” reaffirmed Gold- 
fein. “What is also neat is 
that her character has been 
secluded for a year and a 
half in Antarctica. What 
does she do? It’s interesting 
to see what a sitcom actress 
is going to do with that. She 
just gives this emotional, 
gut-wrenching performance. 
So here, Faith Ford was not 
the safest choice but it is the 
most interesting choice in 
that she has quite a bit of a 
history and life experience 
that she can bring to the 
table.” 

Unfortunately, those per- 
sonal transpirations include 
a recent divorce, and its rec- 
ollection clearly touched a 
raw nerve with Ford. Tact- 
fully refusing to broach the 
subject, I turned to some- 
thing a bit more humorous. 
For instance, Ford earning 
two consecutive nominations 


Ford, as the prisoner of Satanic 



PHILLIP GOLDFEIH, PRODUCER 

«Faith, who’s played the same character for 10 
years on one of IV 's most successful sitcoms, is 
not someone who you would immediately think 
of to play the part It’s a dangerous choice.” 



Ford & Max Perlich realize Lucifer Is on the cusp of world dominion. “My char- 
acter is a man’s woman & woman's woman," says Ford, "l identify with that." 


for an American Comedy 
Award. And then I dropped 
some trivia about her ap- 
pearance on a MURDER 
SHE WROTE episode. She 
burst into laughter; “You re- 
member that? Wow, yes! I 
was the wife of Bill Maher 
from POLITICALLY IN- 
CORRECT. I’m surprised 
you knew that!” 

SOMETIMES THEY 
COME BACK... FOR MORE 
is spun-off from a Stephen 
King short story. The film 
opens with a very inebriated 
Captain Sam Cage (THE 
RELIC’ s Clayton Rohner), 
accompanied by with his 
commanding officer Major 
Callie Wilson (FF 6:2 cover 
woman. Chase Masterson), 
waking up on a helicopter 
en route to Antarctica. His 
mission: arrest whom ever’s 
slaughtering occupants of 
Ice Station Erebus (in Greek 
mythology, Erebus is the 
gateway between hell and 
earth: in real life, there is a 
Mount Erebus in Antarcti- 
ca). The unit is actually a 
front for an illegal govern- 
ment mining operation. 
Medical Officer Jennifer 
Wells briefs the officers on 


the past 24-hour activity. 
Apparently, the miners were 
overly aggressive: it seems 
one of their excavations dug 
a tad too deep, exhuming an 
altar from an off-limits pit. 
Whoops. Dr. Kurt Schilling 
(UNDER SIEGE’S Damian 
Chapa), evidently earned 
his “head of the research” 
job through nepotistic influ- 
ence: you see. Schilling — 
who’s the son of Satan — 
must sacrifice six mortals, 
compliant with ancient 
edict, so his dad can exer- 
cise world sovereignty. But 
hold on: Sara is Kurt’s half 
brother. Get it? Kinda like 
Mephistopheles meets 
MELROSE PLACE. You 
with me? 

I reminded Ford of her 
interview with an E! Net- 
work reporter — specifically, 
some tidbit about her de- 
clining roles unless there’s 
some identification with the 
character. The obvious ques- 
tion is how does she emo- 
tionally link-up with a med- 
ical doctor who has the hots 
for Lucifer’s offspring? 

“Well, the fact that she is 
a caretaker,” she replied 
while tapping her finger on 


her cheek, “and that she is 
actually sort of the mom at 
this camp situation. ..fhaf’s 
something I identify with. I 
mean, I see this person as 
someone who cooks for these 
guys, takes care of them and 
cleans for them. She is also 
a man’s woman and a 
woman’s woman meaning 
that women and men will 
like her. This also appeals to 
me, and is something else 
that I can identify with, be- 
cause it is something that I 
have always prided myself 
in. That is, that I’m femi- 
nine enough that I have em- 
braced my femininity but, 
meanwhile, I have em- 
braced my masculine inside 
to where not only women re- 
spect me, but so will men. 
Jennifer is a respectful kind 
of girl and she has both 
sides going pretty strong- 
ly... but not so much that 
she is buffed and loses her 
femininity in the whole 
thing. 

“But, you know, for my 
role as a doctor, I was em- 
barrassed not to have 
known more. When it came 
down to shooting the med- 
ical stuff, they decided to 
throw in things where I did- 
n’t have any props to work 
with. Now, we did have a 
doctor on the set but I was 
like ‘Whoa! Lucky my 
mother had high blood pres- 
sure, so I knew how fo 
gauge blood pressure.’ Plus, 
I had just been in an emer- 
gency room for a stomach 
thing so I attentively 
watched the nurse doing the 
IVs and stuff hke that. Doc- 
tors usually don’t do that 
stuff but Jennifer does be- 
cause she doesn’t have a 
nurse. Plus, being so clumsy 
in the movie’s emergency 
situations really added to 
the emotion of the emer- 
gency. With more time, I 
would have studied more of 
the medical aspects.” 

From TV to movie, from 
ditz to doctor, from sitcom to 
Satan, from glam to bland; 
granted, the horror film is 
quite a stretch for the ac- 
tress. But — gee, Ms. Ford — 
out of this entire spectrum of 
convolutions, which was the 
biggest challenge? She 
paused, stared at the ceil- 
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ing, frowned and then 
elucidates: “Well, some 
people might be shocked 
a little bit about my look. 
Jennifer’s beauty comes 
from within and it’s not 
external. I mean, look at 
me. So I think the char- 
acter is beautiful in a 
natural way. People don’t 
use makeup at Erebus, 
we are in the Antarctic. 

It wouldn’t have been re- 
alistic to first have lip- 
stick on and stuff like 
that. It literally was 
great not having to wor- 
ry about the external 
and just concentrated on 
the internal. 

“So the biggest chal- 
lenge was probably just 
the level that I have im- 
mersed myself into — 
specifically, the intense 
scenes in order to make 
them believable. I am 
not a good liar, so if I 
don’t believe it, unfortu- 
nately, nobody else will 
and that is something 
different about film from 
doing TV. In TV, you can 
fudge your way through 
it — especially in sitcoms 
because it’s not just 
about what is going on 
inside, it’s about what 
you are projecting. But 
in film, it is different: you 
can’t lie, and the film 
camera doesn’t lie, so I have 
had to do some complete im- 
mersing. 

“I call myself a complete 
earth sign. When I get myself 
into a state of being very up- 
set, it is much more exhaust- 
ing than for someone who is 
constantly upset. There are a 
lot of people who are very 
emotional all of the time, and 
I am one who is very ground- 
ed., .so to get me up to a point 
to where I am not grounded, 
it takes a toll on my body. So 
it’s been very tiring just to 
get myself to those states 
every day.” 

Back on the set, some- 
body yelled for “Quiet!’' A 
bell rings and red lights 
start flashing everywhere. 
“Rolling!" screamed the di- 
rector. “Action!” Yard and 
Rohner climbed into a hut 
and embraced each other. 
The only thing between 
them and an army of the un- 


dead is a flimsy piece of 
wood shoved between two 
door handles. “Okay,” bark- 
ed the director. “Rock the 
door — loud banging.” Some- 
thing outside the hut is try- 
ing to dislodge the door, and 
the fragile fortress is erod- 
ing as a result of the shak- 
ing. A couple of crewmen are 
striking the burlap walls, 
and the resultant impact 
creates the illusion of howl- 
ing gales. blurted 

the director. A 12-inch knife 
blade ripped through the 
makeshift sanctuary, its 
blade swinging uncomfort- 
ably close to Ford’s face. 
Then she did her scream 
again. “Cut!" 

“My character is just in 
complete fear the entire 
time,” related Ford as she 
cleared her throat. “She does- 
n’t know what is going on [her 
eyes widen]. There is really 
just complete tension in every 


muscle and everything is con- 
stantly ripped and ready and 
racing. There’s just a lot of 
pain and betrayal that she is 
constantly going through, be- 
cause she is falling in love 
with this person that is com- 
pletely tormented. She does- 
n’t know why, but he is. And 
she is there finding herself 
just believing him, seeing the 
other side of him that you 
know that nobody else can 
see. She is beyond that, she 
has that ability.” 

As if reliving some mo- 
ment, Ford was nearly out of 
breath; “It’s all of those differ- 
ent things of shock and fear 
[she verbally turns down the 
volume] — and trauma and 
deep pain and betrayal that is 
taking its toll.” 

Suddenly, I play arm- 
chair psychologist. I can’t 
help but think that Jennifer 
Wells is a catharsis for Ford, 
a punching bag through 


whom the actress can 
vent and externalize 
her repressed anguish 
over the divorce. 

"Ms. Ford, is there a 
point in this film where 
you are allowed to really 
let go?” 

“Yes,” replied Ford, 
perking up. “I let go. I 
wail, I completely wail 
on Clayton. I just fight. 
It is not something 
choreographed or any- 
thing, it’s just literally 
like with all my emotion 
and body. I just go [very 
loudly], ‘Waaaaaa.’ I 
just push him away.” 

First time film direc- 
tor Dan Burke admitted 
he was particularly 
proud of the scary 
movie’s love story, most 
especially the develop- 
ment of its culmination: 
Sam and Jennifer, 
trapped in hell, surren- 
der to each other in a fit 
of passion. As Burke de- 
parted to check-out a 
prop, I reunited with 
Ford to thank her for 
the hospitality. But she 
neither signed-off with 
a plug nor even a men- 
tion of the movie’s play- 
dates. Ford had drifted 
to the “homeless situa- 
tion” and the education 
of dysfunctional chil- 
dren. 

‘It is almost inexcusable 
that we are such a country of 
wealth and abundance — and 
we still have homeless peo- 
ple!” she sighed. “It’s a sad 
state of affairs that we can’t 
have a place for these people. 
I do all I can to make sure 
they get proper care. I also 
have had this dream about 
having a camp for inner city 
kids where they could go and 
be out in nature. And like 
many others, AIDS is on my 
mind because I have lost a lot 
of people to it.” 

I looked into Ford’s eyes as 
we traded goodbyes. Didn’t 
see a trace of Corky Sher- 
wood, whom I suspect the ac- 
tress was elated to exorcise. 
Turning her back and clear- 
ing her throat again. Faith 
Ford was retreating into Jen- 
nifer Wells whom — as she 
made crystal clear — was a 
nice place to visit. □ 
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ACTION FIGURES, TAILORED FOR ADULTS, INCLUDE LADIES 



By Dan Scapperotti 

Peruse through the average 
film/expo convention — or my per- 
sonal fave, New Jersey’s Chiller 
conclave, which is way above aver- 
age — and you’ll be flanked by a bur- 
geoning industry; specifically, model 
kit/action figure commerce. Fans 
who can’t get enough of their fa- 
vorite comic book and movie charac- 
ters have another venue in which to 
spend their money. 

Drawn to the femme fatale fran- 
chises, I hung around the Moore 
Creations exhibit. The Texas stew- 
ardship debuted Ripclaw and 
Grifter “sculpture projects,” each 




Though female “action figures" have been on Ihe endan- 
gered species list, Clayburn Moore (I), president of Moore 
Action Collectibles, Is pumping out an entire "femme 
fatale” franchise: sample his Purgatori action figure. 


based upon Image Comics characters. 
Other plastic renderings included 
Chaos’ Lady Death, Crusade Enter- 
tainment’s Shi and the whip-wielding 
J.J. Sachs from Epic Comics, Marvel’s 
adult appendage. 

The unit has expanded production 
with Moore Action Collectibles, an ac- 
cessible line of action figures. Re- 
sponding to retailers’ demands for a 
higher quality of sculpting, company 
prez Clayburn Moore—though initially 
reluctant — moved into the mass mar- 
ket arena. Moore, who was trained at 
the Academy of Fine Arts in Florence 
(Italy), linked his merchandising to 
Chaos Comics characters. 

■'With Chaos, the subject matter is 


well given to action figures,” said 
Moore, “and they’ve been talking to us 
for a long time so we decided to go 
ahead and give it a try.” 

The action figures will be distrib- 
uted through either specialty stores or 
Moore Collector’s Society, the latter a 
staple of most figurine businesses. “It 
gives the members an opportunity to 
get premium action figures which oth- 
erwise may be hard to obtain,” ex- 
plained Moore. “It gives them dis- 
counts on full lines of action figures, in 
addition to premiums exclusively re- 
served for the Collector’s Society.” 

Launching the new project will be a 
quartet of characters from Chaos 
Comics: Lady Death, Purgatori, Evil 


Ernie and Lady Demon. Role mod- 
els, they ain’t! Lady Death de- 
throned Lucifer, who’s curse pre- 
cludes her reentry to earth while 
any living thing exists on the planet: 
hence, the lovely Lady dispatches 
Evil Ernie — her undead minion — to 
earth on a mission of Megadeath. 
But delicious Death is a pussycat 
compared to Lady Demon, her alter 
ego who’s the gorgeous Grinch of un- 
bridled depravity. And Purgatori? A 
former Egyptian slave who suc- 
cumbed to vampirism, she’s is less 
than discreet about her appearance: 
sprouting a pair of bat wings, her 
flesh has blemished into a crimson 
hue. Sensuous, hostile, hungry. 

“Since Lady Demon is a reflection 
of Lady Death, I wanted to do sort of 
a mirror image in the first line,” not- 
ed Moore. “Lady Death is in a cer- 
tain pose and Lady Demon is in a re- 
flection of that, the opposite pose: 
she’s a reflection of that character 
but with a different look. Lady De- 
mon has big bulls horns, she also 
has a rather different costume. 
Physically, like all comic characters, 
she’s beautiful with large breasts 
and a slim waist, but she has more 
of a demonic expression. She has 
longer hair, her costume is very dif- 
ferent and she has deep brownish 
red skin, more brown then Purga- 
tori’s. The long flowing white hair is 
what ties them together. 

A glow-in-the-dark Lady Death will 
introduce the Collector’s Society’s “ac- 
tion figure” compendium. “Since we’re 
selling to the mature collector, the 
packaging will be labeled ‘For ages 18 
and over,”’ said Moore. “When you see a 
line of action figures in Toys-R-Us or 
Target stores, those figures’ looks are 
dictated by the marketplace. What we 
wanted to do was to do action figures 
that look just like the comic book char- 
acters do. Face it, women in comic 
books are drawn real sexy and beauti- 
ful. That’s what we wanted to convey 
with our 3-dimensional sculptures.” 

Applying his experience with 
bronze sculptures to a sword ’n’ sorcery 
environment, Moore’s human figures 
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DEATH AND DEMON. 


“have a sort of a classic Greco-Roman 
feel, but with a fantasy bent. I’ve 
brought that style to this industry. So 
when we started doing Moore Cre- 
ations, my aim was to do a beautiful 
sculpture with the subject matter pos- 
sibly a movie or a comic book charac- 
ter. I’ve tried to bring the same aes- 
thetic to the action figure. First, I want 
to do a beautiful sculpture that a col- 
lector wOl be proud to look at for years. 
The articulation aspect of the action 
figure is secondary to the quality of the 
sculpting. I didn’t want to sacrifice an 
elbow joint — or sacrifice the look of a 
beautiful arm or beautiful hip struc- 
ture — just so that the legs could move 
around a little more freely.” 

Moore’s fine arts background en- 
couraged him to dispense with a live 
model: “The models are based on a 
combination of poses and action shots 
that come out of the comic books. I’m 
taking the comic book character and 
sort of giving it somewhat of a more re- 
ahstic look. After all, it is fantasy — it’s 
not like a woman in a costume — so I 
don’t use a model. I can get pretty 
much what I want out of my own head 
as far as anatomical detail goes.” 

While his action collectibles hit the 
market, Moore continues to expand his 
flagship operation with high-end fig- 
urines ($150-175 retail): the stunning 
Witchblade figurine introduces mer- 
chandising spin-offs of Top Cow’s com- 
ic, including a full line of action figures 
scheduled to coincide with an adapta- 
tion into a live-action television show. 
Also on the front burner is an homage 
to Universal’s classic creatures: “I’m 
doing the Frankenstein monster, my- 
self,” said Moore. “It’s licensed from 
Universal and getting full approval 
from Sara Karloff. We’re also working 
closely with Ron Chaney, Lon Chaney’s 
grandson, on the Wolfman. And the 
Creature from the Black Lagoon!” 

Also in the works: the planet alien 
from INDEPENDENCE DAY, Drago 
from DRAGONHEART, a Cylon from 
BATTLESTAR GALACTICA and— 
they’re not femmes fatales, but be still 
my heart— the MYSTERY SCIENCE 
THEATRE 3000 bots. □ 



SHE’S BRITAIN’S FEARLESS VAMP 



THE HORROR CINEMA’S UNSUNG HEROINE RECOUNTS HER 
EXPERIENCES WITH THE GENRE’S EXALTED DIRECTORS. 


By Frederick C. Szebin, Steve Biodrowski & David Del Valle 



It seemed pretty in- 
fectious during the ’70s 
and ’80s: every time a di- 
rector hit his stride — 
we’re talkin’ the peak of 
his popularity — he in- 
sisted upon casting Brit 
actress Fiona Lewis. Ro- 
man Polanski, Brian De- 

Palma, Ken Russell, Joe 
Dante, and Robert F^est 
afforded Lewis with 
juicy roles that ranged 
from damsel-in-distress 
to a bitch governess 
whose impassioned 
charge literally bleeds 
her to death. Much of 
her work was related, in 
some capacity, to the 
horror and sci-fi genres. 

Her torrid sex appeal and 
dramatic aptitude notwith- 
standing, Lewis was denied 
“movie star” celebrity; how- 
ever, the renewal of her 
films on video — many origi- 
nally debuted as sleepers — 
is earning Lewis some belat- 
ed veneration. . . 

The red-.headed beauty 
was born 52 years ago in 
Westcliff, England. By the 
time she matured into her 
late teens, Lewis occupied a 
flat in “swinging London” 
with fledgling starlet Jac- 
queline Bisset. “We were the 


a Roman Polanski film. 
He was very big then. 
Sharon [Tate] was in 
the film. We were all 
friends. That was my 
first British picture.” 
The film premiered in 
Europe as DANCE OF 
THE VAMPIRE: MGM 
executives trimmed 16 
minutes from the U.S. 
cut which was released 
domestically — sans fan- 
fare— as THE FEAR- 
LESS VAMPIRE KILL- 
ERS OR EXCUSE ME, 
BUT YOUR TEETH 
ARE IN MY NECK 
(1967). Though initially 
dismissed as a horror 
film lampoon, critics lat- 
er reconvened to admire 
the film as a engagingly 
grim fairy tale (British 
eviewer Ivan Butler 
gushed, “It’s funny, horrific 
and tender at turns, full of 
meaning and visually daz- 
zling...”) 

“We took the story and 
it’s production very serious- 
ly,” says Lewis. “Roman is 
truly brilliant. Because he’s 
an actor, what he would do 
is play everybody’s parts. If 
there was a scene with four 
people, he literally would do 
all four parts to show what 
each character was like — 
and he would be brilliant. 
With no experience whatso- 


original AB FAB [AB- 
SOLUTELY FABULOUS] 
girls,” Lewis recalls. “I was 
friends with Roman [Polan- 
ski]. Jackie did CUL-DE- 
SAC with him. A French 
producer was in town and 
said, T’m looking for some- 
body who looks 12 and can 
speak fluent French.’ Well, I 
just happened to look ex- 
tremely young and speak 
fluent French. In those 
days, especially in France, 
the attitude was, ‘Of course 
you can act! Everybody can 
act!’ It wasn’t like now. No- 


body will pick you off the 
street and put you in a 
movie. 

“So 1 was like, ‘Okay, I’ll 
be in a movie.’ I went and 
did this little movie in 
France. It was about a 
bunch of teenagers and I 
was one of them. After that, 
I — of course! — considered 
myself an actress, even 
though I had done no acting. 
Roman then said, ‘Here’s a 
part in my movie. Do you 
want to play the maid?’ I 
didn’t realize what a big 
deal it actually was to be in 
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FIONA LEWIS 

«lt was a crazy group of people. Vincent Price 
was the savior. I remember on the first day, he 
said to me, ‘Oh darling, I just do it for the 
costumes. I love them.’ His life was a ball.” 


ever, I just copied what he 
did. He said, “Do it like this,’ 
and I said, ‘Okay.’ It was 
fabulous. 

“Even now. I’m sure — al- 
though I haven’t seen him in 
years — that he has more en- 
ergy than anybody I’ve ever 
seen on a set. When I first 
met him, he spoke only a 
few words of English. He 
spoke only French. Of 
course, he learned it in 
about three weeks!” 

Though a couple of key 
shots were filmed at the 
Italian Alps, most of the op- 
ulent production was shot 
on MGM’s London stages. 
Jill St. John was tapped for 
the plum role of Sarah, a 
wistful innkeeper’s daugh- 
ter who kindles the lust of a 
vampire killer (Polanski) 
and his nemesis, the blood 
addicted Count von Krolock 
(Ferdy Mayne). But St. John 
was bumped and replaced 
by starlet Sharon Tate, 
Polanski’s eventual spouse 
who was later slaughtered 
by members of the Charles 
Manson “family.” 

“Sharon was a natural,” 
recounts Lewis. “She was so 
extraordinarily beautiful, 
and couldn’t have been 
sweeter. But the woman 
who played her mother 
[Jessie Robins] was enor- 
mously fat. I remember she 
had a smell that was horri- 
ble. She was sweet, but she 
was not a clean person. 

“Jack MacGowran [cast 
as vampire exterminator 
Professor Abronsius] was so 
sweet and polite. He said to 
me — whispering — ‘My dear, 
I think you should take a 
few lessons’ {laughs). So he 
sent me to this method act- 
ing school which was like, 
‘Excuse me?' English actors 
don’t believe in method act- 
ing. I was willing to try. I re- 
member, for the first week, 
all we did was pretend to be 


a tree. After a week I said, 
‘You know. I’m sorry. I’m 
just not getting anywhere. 
Whatever it is, I’m not get- 
ting it.’ In fact, I probably 
should have stayed on but, 
anyway, that was the extent 
of my training.” 

The surrealistic JOAN- 
NA followed one year later: 
with a non-existent London 
as the central setting, char- 
acters danced on the rail- 
ways and customers rode up 
to Harrod’s on elephants. 
“JOANNA was a type of film 
that they used to call ‘kalei- 
doscope’ movies,” says Lew- 
is. “In the ’60s, you could 
make a movie about any- 
thing. It didn’t matter.” 
Lewis was subsequently 
cast in a couple of insignifi- 
cant films, including OT- 
LEY, a spy spoof, and 
WHERE’S JACK, the latter 
a period piece directed by 
writer Jack Clavell. VIL- 
LAIN (1971), a retelling of 
the notorious Kray Broth- 
er’s crime spree, was brand- 
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I Lewis, in her late adolescence during die early stages of her career, occupied 

a London flat with Jacqueline Bisset: “We were the original AB-FAB girls." 


ed as “stomach churning” by 
critics: Lewis supported 
Richard Burton, who’s 
stormy relationship with 
spouse Elizabeth Taylor 
kept the tabloids in busi- 
ness. “Liz would come down 
for lunch every day,” Lewis 
remembers. “She wasn’t go- 
ing to allow him to be there 
alone with so many girls in 
the cast. She would come 


down, with all her jewels, to 
watch over him. But Rich- 
ard was adorable. He was a 
wonderful man, very sweet. 
He couldn’t have been more 
generous as an actor.” 

Lewis describes co-star 
Ian McShane as “always a 
very good actor. He found a 
niche in television [in addi- 
tion to his frequent work in 
TV mini-sagas — ROOTS, 


FIONA LEWIS 

«Ken Russell? A tyrant. His life’s main objective 
was to destroy every woman he came across. If 
he could get them to burst into tears, he was a 
happy man. But he didn’t succeed with me.” 


JESUS OF NAZARETH, et 
a — McShane plays the title 
role in MADSON, a Brit se- 
ries]. It’s great that he’s 
done that. We were all 
friends. I was great friends 
with Ian’s wife, so making 
the film was a nice experi- 
ence. It wasn’t bad, it was 
quite a good movie.” 

She was cast as a rather 
timid heroine in DOCTOR 
PHIBES RISES AGAIN 
(1972), a sequel to the previ- 
ous year’s ABOMINABLE 
DOCTOR PHIBES. Vincent 
Price and Robert Fuest, who 
collaborated on the ’71 pre- 
cursor, encored as star and 
director of the second in- 
stallment. The plot was a 
surfeit of black humored 
blackouts performed by hor- 
ror luminaries Price, Peter 
Cushing and Robert Quarry 
(the trio reunited, the same 
year, for MADHOUSE). 

Fuest’s trademark wit 
and art deco sets once again 
drew laudatory notices, but 
American International Pic- 
tures inexplicably stuck the 
film on double-bills. “Robert 
Fuest was wonderful,” 
Lewis recalls. “He was im- 
provisational, loose... he was 
fun and enthusiastic. I did- 
n’t know enough, as an ac- 


tress, about what a director 
was supposed to be, but he 
certainly made me feel good 
in my inexperienced days. 
He’s definitely an artist. 

“He was also crazy. They 
were all crazy. It was a 
crazy group of people. Vin- 
cent Price, of course, was 
the savior. I remember, on 
the first day, he said to me, 
‘Oh darling, I just do it for 
the costumes. I love them!’ 
He literally had played that 
part so often that he just 
floated through. His life was 
a ball. He was such fun to be 
with! I ran into him six 
years later at a premiere 
and he hadn’t a clue of who I 
was. Even when I men- 
tioned the film and my 
name, he still hadn’t a clue. 
I think there were so many 
films that he just couldn’t 
recall particulars! 

According to show biz 
legend, AIP exec Sam Arkoff 
leaked some studio strata- 
gem to Price: the more 
youthful Robert Quarry was 
being groomed as the aging 
horror star’s replacement. 
“Maybe that’s why Robert 
was so uptight,” Lewis says. 
“It didn’t look like he was 
having a good time. He’s a 
very nice man, very charm- 



Lewls and European exploitation star Hugo Stiglltz (CITY OF THE WALKING DEAD) in TINTORERA (1977), among the deluge of JAWS rip-offs. Directed by 
Mexican horror maverick, Rene Cardona, Jr. (NIGHT OF 1,000 CATS), the caat Included sex kittens Priscilla Barnes (THREE'S COMPANY) & Susan George. 


ing and professional. I 
don’t remember him ever 
loosening up, though 
maybe that was because 
of the Vincent Price 
thing.” 

The following year, 
Lewis appeared as Lucy 
Westerns in Dan Curtis’ 
television adaptation of 
DRACULA: scripted by 
Richard Matheson ( LEG- 
END OF HELL HOUSE), 
Jack Palance played the 
title role. The supporting 
cast included genre vets 
Sarah Douglas (2:1) and 
Virginia Wetherell (3:4). 

A couple of years later, 
Lewis was hired by Ken 
Russell for LISZTOMA- 
NIA, the roguish auteur’s 
revisionary flashback to 
the war between 19th cen- 
tury composers Liszt and 
Wagner. Russell’s typical 
indulgences drew the 
wrath of critics (“Mr. Ken 
Russell now specializes in 
vulgar travesties of the 
lives of dead composers,” 
jeered one reviewer). Not 
everyone panned the mu- 
sical. Cinefantastique de- 
scribed the musical as “a 
splendidly imaginative 
allegory. ..always challeng- 
ing and, as usual with Rus- 
sell, a visual eye-popper!’ 

Lewis sided with Rus- 
sell’s detractors and, no, it 
wasn’t the director’s sexual 
iconography that unnerved 
her. She just developed a 
low tolerance for Russell. 
“LISZTOMANIA!;’ sneers 
Lewis. “What can I say? The 
tyrant, Ken Russell! His 
main objective in life was, I 
think, to destroy every 
woman he came across. As 
long as he could get them all 
to burst into tears, he was a 
happy man. He didn’t suc- 
ceed with me. In fact, I was 
often angry with him be- 
cause he would nudge me 
and turn the screw all the 
time. 

“I remember this one 
scene in LISZTOMANIA 
where it was done as a 
speeded-up scene, like 
something out of a silent 
movie. Of course, Ken — be- 
ing so perverse — said, ‘No, 
we’re not going to do it in the 
camera. You’re going to have 
to act out all the motions 




yourselves.’ I said, ‘Ken, this 
is ridiculous!’ He said, ‘No, 
no. You’re going to have to 
do all the jerky motions 
yourself. ' It’s very hard to do 
it consistently take after 
take after take.” 

The final straw was a 
routine that required Lewis 
to eat chocolate while mim- 
icking “silent movie” simu- 
lation. After what seemed 
like 60 takes of swallowing 
sweets, Lewis’ professional- 
ism was “rewarded” with a 
reprimand: “You don’t know 
how to eat a fucking choco- 
late, Fiona!” blared Russell. 
The humiliation was bad 
enough, but the enfant ter- 
rible “communicated” with 
his cast through a mega- 
phone. 

“So I walked off the set, 
went to my dressing room 
and refused to come out,” re- 
calls Lewis. “I refused to 
burst into tears like every- 
one else had. The producer 
came in and apologized. I 
don’t think I ever got Ken to 
apologize, but everyone else 
did. He was wicked. 


“I remember lots and lots 
of musical numbers. You can 
imagine how long they took 
to shoot! The one where I’m 
sitting on the giant cock, 
that was his favorite. Yeah 
right, Ken. I was rather 
fond of him because, once 
you have these battles with 
someone and you go on, you 
develop a friendship with 
them. My problem with Ken 


was that he didn’t really 
help the actors the way a 
director should. I think 
his whole intrigue on the 
set was playing and ma- 
nipulating instead of get- 
ting on with the damn 
picture. 

‘T think what happened 
with LISZTOMANIA is 
that I swear there was a 
point, during production, 
when Ken got bored with 
his own film. When he’s 
let loose, he just sort of 
goes off the deep end. I 
think he really wants to 
be channeled and told, 
‘No, this is the subject. 
This is what we’ll be do- 
ing.’ Some of his early 
films were excellent. He 
is a bit of a loose canon, 
but I do think that some 
of the things he does are 
brilliant.” 

A referral from Oliver 
Reed, whom Russell cast 
in TOMMY, nailed Lewis 
the ill-fated LISZTOMA- 
NIA. Lewis and Reed had 
been previously topbilled 
in the enigmatic BLUE 
BLOOD. The film, direct- 
ed by Andrew Sinclair 
(UNDER MILK WOOD), 
involved something about 
an oppressive butler turning 
a mansion into his personal 
dominion. U.S. distributors 
presumed this sort of politi- 
cal allegory wasn’t the tick- 
et to sell video units; hence, 
a near-subliminal allusion 
to witchcraft was hyper- 
bolized into the film’s sale 
as a horror pic! So what the 
hell was the movie really 


Lewis succumbs to Jack Palance's DRACULA, Made as a U.S. television movie, 
produeer/director Dan Curtis released his ’74 adaptation theatrically in Europe. 
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With Robert Quarry in another cult classic, DR. PHIBES RISES AGAIN: “pirector] Robert Fuest was wonderful. He was 
improvisadonal, loose, ton, enlhuaiastic. Quarry was a very charming, nice man but I don’t remember him loosening up.” 



about? 

“I have no idea what this 
movie is about,” Lewis ad- 
mits. “I haven’t a clue! I’m 
so embarrassed by many 
things I did, so what’s the 
difference? I suppose it was 
sort of their version of THE 
INNOCENTS. At the time I 
thought, ‘Oh, an Oliver 
Reed movie. The script looks 
a little weird, but.. .’An ac- 
tress like me didn’t get of- 
fered the great roles. As an 
actress, you have to take 
what someone offers you. It 


seemed like a lot of the cast 
was quite good.” 

She refers to the house, 
which served as the film’s 
central locale, as “a sort of 
huge pile” that was actually 
owned by a blue-blooded 
aristocrat. “He decided to 
paint the Kama Su^ro in 
thick oils all over the walls 
in every room,” Lewis re- 
lates. “There’s fellatio in 
every single room! It’s repul- 
sive because there’s this 
beautiful house, now de- 
stroyed by his ‘art’. Later, 


his father died and he be- 
came a Lord. Now he has 50 
tenants’ cottages on his 
property, and has put what 
he calls his ‘wifelets’ in 
them. He has 50 wifelets! 
That was a corker.” 

Performing some scenes 
without a wardrobe, Lewis 
also sang — but doesn’t recall 
doing so — and sauntered on 
red and blue sacrificial 
stairs with a baby. “Was it 
all a fantasy was or it was 
real?” shrugs Lewis. “I have 
no idea what that was. I 
know that we had an incred- 
ibly good time on that 
movie. It was hysterically 
funny every night. We lived 
in some village that proba- 
bly never recovered. Heavy, 
heavy drinking went on 
every night. Oliver was at 
his peak drinking at that 
time. His favorite thing in 
the pub was unscrewing the 
light bulbs and eating them 
down to the wire. 

“I saw the picture for the 
first time when I went back 
to England. I had never 
seen it. I’m sitting there in 
my brother’s house, just ap- 
palled. I was not very good 


in it, but Oliver — what was 
this accent he decided to 
use? I was like, ‘What are 
you doing, Oliver? This is so 
peculiar!”’ 

Lewis, along with Pam 
Grier (5:2) and Cheryl Rain- 
beaux Smith (2:1), were 
drum’s sole assets: she 
abridges her memory of the 
film, a 1976 sequel to 
MANDINGO, as “not a good 
picture!” End of story. She 
abetted Candice Rialson 
and Joanna Cassidy in the 
performance of STUNTS 
(1977), a thinly-plotted who- 
dunit. 

Then came Brian De Pal- 
ma’s THE FURY, an adapta- 
tion of John Farris’ novel. 
Powerhouse cast: Kirk Dou- 
glas, Amy Irving, John Cas- 
savetes, Charles Burning 
(Dennis Franz and Daryl 
Hannah in minor roles). De 
Palma turned CARRIE, pro- 
duced for $1.8 million, into a 
boxoffice bonanza; as a re- 
sult, his budget for THE 
FURY expanded into (a then 
opulent) $6.5 million. The 
script combined telekinesis, 
madness, betrayal and dys- 
functional families into a 
modern passion play. Never- 
theless, Lewis — cast as se- 
ductive Susan Charles — 
wasn’t impressed; “I must 
have gone up for that part 
about eight times. In fact, 
there was a whole giant 
rape scene with Andrew 
Stevens that we had to act 
out on the floor of Brian De 
Palma’s office, obviously not 
unclothed, which was sort of 
a nightmare. When you 
haven’t actually got the part 
yet, it’s a bit much to go 
through [though filmed, the 
“rape scene” was omitted in 
post-production]. 

“Brian is a very good di- 
rector, there’s no doubt 
about that. He knows what 
he wants. THE FURY was 
not one of his best pictures, 
and I thought the script was 
not very good. 1 remember 
saying to my agent, ‘Oh, I 
don’t know. This is stupid.’ 
She said, ‘Fiona, do you or 
don’t you want to be a star?’ 
I said, ‘Well. ..I. ..I. ..I’m 
rolling around, and there’s 
blood flowing. ..Come on! 
Who are we kidding!’ She 
said, ‘If you want to be a 
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FIONA LEWIS 

«Brian De Palma, a very good director, was kind 
of brutal. I remember the rape scene which was 
cut from the movie, thank God! — it was jnst 
too grisly. By Take 38, 1 was really pissed-off.” 



Roman Polanski cast the alluring Lewis (r) In FEARLESS VAMPIRE KILLERS (t, 
w/ Jack MacGowran, Polanski): “He is truly brilliant. I just copied what he did." 


star, you do this picture. If 
you do this picture it will be 
very good for you.*” 

Lewis’ death scene con- 
tributed to the film’s notori- 
ety and critical condemna- 
tion. A libidinous teenager 
(Andrew Stevens) — suspect- 
ing that Lewis’ character be- 
trayed him — telepathically 
levitates and spins her with 
such centrifugal force that 
she transforms into a foun- 
tain of blood, discharging 
entrails with aplomb. 
Hooked into a harness and 
rotated with blood tubes in 
her hair and clothing, Lewis 
liberally sprayed the set 
with stage blood. A life-size 
replica of Lewis, designed 
by Oscar-winning f/x artist 
Rick Baker, was substituted 
after redundant, nauseous 
revolving proved “too much” 
for the actress. 

“But Brian being Brian,” 
sighs Lewis, “he waited 
quite a long time with me 
spinning before he put 
Smith’s model in. He was 
kind of brutal. I remember 
the rape scene — which was 
taken out, thank God!, it 
was too grisly — where I had 
to literally collapse like I 
had been hit over the head. 
It was a little painful; you’re 
falling, smack!, onto the 
floor. At about Take 38, 
you’re really pissed-off be- 
cause you’re covered in 
bruises. Despite putting me 
through that nightmare, I’m 
really fond of Brian. He’s an 
old friend.” 

The late director John 
Cassavetes, who acted in 
mainstream films to finance 


Lewis attending a 199S book signing: 

“If I wanted to gel somewhere with 
my writing, I just had to drop acting." 



his independently-produced 
features, was among Lewis’ 
cheerleaders: “This was 
while I did my spinning 
thing. I was covered in 
blood. John was covered, 
head-to-toe, in blood. Every- 
body goes to lunch, leaving 
us there. He says to me, 
‘Aren’t you glad you didn’t 
go to acting school, dear?’ 
He was very cool. The 
coolest, maybe the coolest 
man I ever met in my life. 
Not fake cool. Real cool. He 
was great.” 

Lewis’ instincts were on 
the money. THE FURY’s 
proclivity for unbridled vio- 
lence turned it into a boxof- 
fice disappointment, sinking 
De Palma’s next big budget 
project — THE DEMOL- 
ISHED MAN — into oblivion. 
Lewis’ agent had the psychic 
vision of Criswell; the film 
didn’t turn her client into a 
star. The actress played 
“Dorothy Deerfield” in 
WANDA NEVADA, an oater 
starring 14-year-old Brooke 


Shields. DEAD KIDS, an 
Australian/New Zealand co- 
production, proved more 
memorable; premiering in 
the U.S. as STRANGE BE- 
HAVIOR, the “psycho- 
thriller” revolved around a 
mad doctor murdering high 
school students who served 
as his human guinea pigs. 
Lewis’ femme fatale, of 
course, is linked to the chi- 
canery. Producer Walter 
Coblenz and director Mich- 
ael Laughlin reprised their 
association in STRANGE 
INVADERS (’83): an ex- 
tremely underrated sci-fi 
adventure, the film quickly 
approximated cult status 
but was lost in the same 
year’s crop of studio extrav- 
agance (RETURN OF THE 
JEDI, BRAINSTORM, SU- 
PERMAN III, etc.). Lewis, 
supporting horror veteran 
Nancy Allen (6:7), was cast 
as an alien conspirator 
whose human camouflage 
was a waitress/ Avon lady. 
The film had been intended 


as a centerpiece for a 
STRANGE trilogy, but lack 
of funding precluded a se- 
quel. 

The actress concluded 
her career with INNER- 
SPACE (1987), which a 
Washington Post critic not- 
ed, “starts with a daffy 
premise and takes it to even 
nuttier heights. In the 1966 
science fiction film FAN- 
TASTIC VOYAGE, a team of 
medical experts and their 
ship were shrunk down, in- 



jected into a dying man’s 
system and given 60 min- 
utes to attack a blood clot 
threatening his brain. Here 
the director, Joe Dante, 
takes the same concept and 
plays it for comedy.” Lewis 
was cast as “Dr. Canker,” an 
icy techno-terrorist who’s in 
league with Kevin Mc- 
Carthy’s multinational 
crumb. 

“It was great fun,” Lewis 
smiles. “Kevin is just re- 
markable. He has the ener- 
gy of a 20-year-old. Joe 
Dante is not a great actor’s 
director. He didn’t know 
anything about lighting a 
woman. That went out the 
window in Hollywood about 
25 years ago. In all these 
movies, nobody knows how 
to light women. What’s very 
sad is that no one thinks it’s 
important. 

“Joe Dante was very 
much a technocrat, so the 
movie was all about that. 
He has no point of view as a 
director. People like Polan- 
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ski and Russell were origi- 
nal- They had life experi- 
ence to draw from. Dante 
has no life experience.” 

Turning to the TV medi- 
um, Lewis shot an episode 
of ALFRED HITCHCOCK 
PRESENTS that was direct- 
ed by her friend and fan, 
Tim Burton. “Tim always 
tried to find me something 
in his movies,” she explains, 
“but there was never any- 
thing right. ..so far. He said 
to me once, ‘Why aren’t you 
acting? You’re great!’ I said, 
“You know Tim, it’s just too 
late. If I could start now, I 
could do it because I’d have 
a feel for how serious to be 
as an actress.’ I realized it 


was too late and I should 
have been like that before. 
So there you are. I don’t 
think it’s anybody’s fault but 
my own. 

“I thought about this a 
lot. I think my problem was 
that I didn’t really take act- 
ing, as a profession, serious- 
ly enough. Like in any other 
profession, you have to work 
extremely hard to be good. 
Basically, my heart wasn’t 
quite in it. If I was doing it 
now, I would do it very dif- 
ferently — work harder and 
take my craft much more se- 
riously. I was a very nervous 
actress, not very comfort- 
able. It was not something 
that came naturally to me. I 


really didn’t focus effort on 
becoming a great actress. 
You can’t concentrate on be- 
ing a star. You have to con- 
centrate on being good.” 

But Lewis certainly did- 
n’t lack ambition. Back in’ 
’75, enlightened that LISZ- 
TOMANIA was the only film 
shooting in her native coun- 
try, Lewis hopped a plane 
for the States: unfortunate- 
ly, she was greeted with a 
role in the abysmal DRUM. 
“It was a horrible time,” 
sighs Lewis. “I’d always 
wanted to write. I had just 
done a piece — on spec — for 
the L.A. Times on Roger 
Daltrey, who I had met on 
LISZTOMANIA. They pur- 


chased it, which was some- 
thing that would never hap- 
pen in England because of 
the unions and all that. God 
forbid! The Times bought it 
and I was like, ‘Golly! I 
guess I can do this!’” 

A deficiency of film work 
induced Lewis to write addi- 
tional articles. One benefac- 
tor suggested that she write 
a screenplay: “I sold what I 
wrote, but didn’t get any 
made. I got close but once 
you’re hooked, you think, 
‘Well, the next one, or the 
next one...’ until I did like 
13 screenplays. Then I did a 
script for Showtime where I 
did around nine drafts! It 
was a classic situation: I 
was writing about a woman 
in Reno in the 1950s. It was 
a comedy, but not obviously 
so. It wasn’t farcical and it 
wasn’t meant to be. But 
they would say, ‘Can’t you 
make it more like WORK- 
ING GIRL?’ In what way 
would I make it more like 
WORKING GIRL!? There 
was no talking to them. The 
difficult thing about writing 
comedy is that everybody 
has a different idea of 
what’s funny. They had a 
different form of comedy in 
mind than what I was writ- 
ing. 

“I slowly realized that 
they were never going to 
make it. I was so depressed 
and thought, ‘That's it. I’m 
going to write a book. I can’t 
write one more screenplay!’ 
Fortunately, I had a little bit 
of money to go for about a 
year and a half. I imagined I 
could write a book in that 
amount of time, naive as I 



i maybe the coolest i 





nied actresses and screen- 
writers, Lewis — the novel- 
ist — savors the creative 
freedom: “I didn’t realize 
that you don’t have to do the 
corrections if you don’t want 
to. Editors hey can suggest 
them, but you can say, ‘I 
don’t want to,’ and they go, 
‘Okay!’ What a luxury! If 
you’re smart, you take their 
advice — but you don’t have 
to. It’s a great luxury to 


was. In fact, it took me three 
years.” 

She collected reject slips 
until Atlantic Monthly Press 
contracted her first novel — 
early in 1995 — titled Be- 
tween Men. It’s a semi-auto- 
biographical story of Alice 
Wilder, a 35-year-old aspir- 
ing screenwriter who be- 
comes involved with a mar- 
ried film director after her 
own marriage falls apart. 
She’s also drawn to a hand- 
some law student and fights 
a constant battle to find love 
and career stability in the 
most unstable of profes- 
sions. “Obviously, when 
you’re writing a book you 
have to be more in-depth 
than if you were writing a 
screenplay,” she says. “You 
have to have something to 
say. If you’re writing about a 
woman, you have to have 
something to say about 
women. What I knew was 
having an affair with a mar- 
ried man, the dilemma and 
all the old problems. I was 
either going to write that, or 
a book about growing up 
with a friend of mine in Lon- 
don during the ’60s. 

“1 decided which one to do 
first, and made a conscious 
decision to make the book 
about Hollywood. I wanted 
to get the real stuff about 
the business in it because 
even though you read a lot 
about Hollywood, few au- 
thors actually get it right.” 
Lewis has written a screen- 
play based on her novel, but 
toned down its anti-Holly- 
wood polemic to dissuade 
Tinseltown producers from 
walking. 

Enjoying a privilege de- 


did a script for Showtinie, I did around nine 
drafts. It was about a woman in Reno in the '50s. 
They asked, ‘Can yon make it more like WORK- 
ING GIRL?’ There was no talking to them!” 


LISZTOMANIA. Simulating "ollent movie" movamant wtth Rogar Daltray. "Of 
eouraa, Ken [Russall] — being so perversa— said. 'No, we're not going to do It 
In the camera. You're going to have io.aet out all the jerky motion yourselves." 


write a book because who 
can afford to?” 

“I wish I could write like 
Barbara Cartland and Jack- 
ie Collins, but I’m not really 
interested in their kind of 
writing. I don’t want to get 
up every morning and write 
about sex and shopping. I 
don’t want to get up every 
morning and do sex and 
shopping, so if that’s not 
what interests you, it would 
be silly to write about it. I’m 
interested in relationships, 
friendships, how people sur- 
vive them and how, most of 
the time, they don’t. I’m 
glad I read all the classics 
before I wrote a book. It 
gives you a grounding. You 
have to have that. It’s the 
same with acting. You also 
have to be fairly dedicated 
in what you choose to do.” 

Sure enough, Lewis has 
launched a second novel 
which chronicles the life and 
love between two friends 
over a 20 year period. And 
she has no immediate plans 


for a screen comeback: “I 
made a conscious decision 
that if I wanted to get some- 
where with my writing, I 
had to drop the acting; oth- 
erwise, every day I’d be go- 
ing out for roles. There’s a 
lot of tension! If you have an 
audition tomorrow, you can’t 
write today. Acting and writ- 
ing are true opposites. One 
is very extroverted and the 
other is very introverted. I 
found it very difficult to do 
both. Now, I wouldn’t mind 
having a few parts, but it’s 
hard. 

“The trouble with the 
business is it’s very addic- 
tive and once you’re in it, it 
kind of takes over. There is 
always that hope of some- 
thing breaking through. 
The rewards are enormous 
if it does break, so you stay 
in. Los Angeles attracts the 
sort of people looking to es- 
cape their backgrounds 
and become something 
else. Certainly, when I first 
came here, I was in a way 
trying to escape myself. It’s 
the movie business. The 
wonderful thing about be- 
ing in movies is this very 
fine line between reality 
and make believe. You can 
be parking cars and just 
have this idea that you’re 
in show business, when 
you’re not even in it! It’s all 
a fantasy.” □ 


LISZTOMANIA. Lewis..., ahem...to 
paraphrase George Carlin, you don't 
need Freud to figure thie one out. 
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THE POSTMAN as “a 
ataiv ol ths way aocisty 
can turn on Itaalf and 
break down, but th* 




LAST CHRISTMAS, SHE STOLE KEVIN COSTNER’S SCI-FI 
SAGA: THE SEXY STAR TAKES YOU BEHIND-THE-SCENES. 

BY Frederick C. Szebin 



Despite its somewhat in- 
nocuous title, THE POST- 
MAN turned out to be a cau- 
tionary sci-fi saga about a fu- 
ture where society, which 
has incrementally crumbled 
into unstable camps, has a 
failure to communicate. The 
title character (Kevin Cost- 
ner) makes an exodus from 
the wastelands with a bag of 
letters and an invented per- 
sonal history. His message 
proves powerful enough to 
restore optimism and de- 
throne the despotic Bethle- 
hem (Will Patton). 

Among the survivors of 
the apocalypse, who abet the 
Postman’s rebellion, is Abby, 
played by Brit actress Olivia 
Williams. Incapable of con- 
ceiving a child with her hus- 
band, Abby and the Postman 
strike a deal as an all-out 
war develops between the 
hero’s alliances and Bethle- 
hem. 

Making her film debut, Williams 
impressed the producers with her the- 
atrical background. Earning a degree 
in English at Cambridge University, 
she subsequently studied drama at the 
Bristol Old Vic Theatre School and 
trained with the Royal Shakespeare 
Company. During this period, the 
fledgling actress appeared in support- 
ing roles on British television and ra- 
dio. Among the more plum assign- 


ments was her casting as “Jane Fair- 
fax” in the BBC adaptation of Jane 
Austen’s EMMA, which was televised 
in the U.S. last year. 

Though her film credits were mini- 
mal, Williams earned the approval 
POSTMAN star/director Costner who 
had previously helmed the Oscar-win- 
ning DANCES WITH WOLVES. The 
cast of the film, based on David Brin’s 
1985 novel, also included Larenz Tate 
(DEAD PRESIDENTS), Scott Bairstow 


(WILD AMERICA) and folk 
rocker Tom Petty as the 
mayor of one of America’s 
safe refuges. 

Williams describes Abby 
as “very, very determined. 
It’s been a pleasure to play 
her. And there are nuances 
within that, like when she 
goes through a pregnancy in 
the course of the film... and 
what that does to a woman 
and her need to survive. She 
uses people when she needs 
to, and that was a very in- 
teresting consideration: 
what does the actual need 
for survival do to your per- 
sonality? We don’t have 
many examples of that, I 
think, in our society. So, 
that gave me cause for 
thought. 

‘There are moments in the 
film when Abby has to ask 
for things, like the Postman’s 
help. The very first time they 
meet, she’s asking something 
from him. Kevin Costner did- 
n’t want her to use feminine 
wiles or to use flirtation, but to ask di- 
rectly and to be practical about the re- 
quest she was making, which wasn’t 
just a sort of a feminist choice. That un- 
derlying concept made the scene 
sparkle more, and made it more witty. I 
think that’s something that’s really s^- 
nificant about the way Kevin directs 
and has drawn his characters around 
him. The choices he makes bring the 
scenes alive rather than pla5dng some- 
thing for the sake of it.” 
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<<My very first scene was born of 
the fact my husband was murder- 
ed and I was pregnant with an- 
other man’s chiid. Everything 
after that seemed a iot easier.” 



With Kevin Costner In THE POSTMAN: "UaKing this film was very taxing 
physically.. .I've done things on this film that I never thought i'd get to do.’ 


Production of THE POST- 
MAN spanned the western 
United States, with loca- 
tions in Arizona, Oregon 
and Washington. Additional 
sites ranged from a locale 50 
miles from the Mexican bor- 
der to a point only 12 miles 
from Canada. Into this mas- 
sive production strode the 
relatively inexperienced 
Williams, whose introduc- 
tion to the project bypassed 
the obligatory multi-audi- 
tions and numerous read- 
ings over a period of weeks 
or months. 

“THE POSTMAN is a 
strange tale which I still 
haven’t really absorbed,” ad- 
mits Williams. “As for inter- 
views, actors do them all the 
time, where you’re in a 
small room in a dingy office 
somewhere in London, and 
you’re handed a piece of pa- 
per and there’s someone 
with a small camcorder. I 
just read the scenes with a 
telephone operator from the 
office, who played Kevin 
Costner — which she did ex- 
tremely well, I’d like to say. 

And I really forgot about the interview 
because the possibility of getting the 
role seemed so unlikely to me. 

“Astonishingly, a month later, Kevin 
rang me at home in London and said 
he’d liked the video and invited me to 
come out to Los Angeles and audition 
again. I said, Tes!’ {laughs), as I think 
most actors would. Then I came out 
and had a very bizarre 24 hours, with 
being driven to a hotel in Los Angeles 
and being met for dinner by Kevin, 
who talked me through the script. At 
that stage, the script was being rewrit- 
ten. We had alternate pages, so there 
were lots of scenes where I didn’t know 
what happened at the end. Kevin took 
me through the plot. The next morn- 
ing, I was wheeled in front of the pro- 
ducers and I acted that scene and a 
couple of others with Kevin for a cou- 
ple hours. By lunch time, the job was 
mine. It was incredibly quick. And I 
think three o’clock that afternoon I 
was in wardrobe being fitted up for my 
costume and, on Wednesday, I started 
rehearsing. So it happened very, very 
quickly. That doesn’t happen very of- 
ten. I think I had more chance of win- 
ning the lottery than that happening 
to me {laughs)\ I was as astonished as 
anybody.” 

For all of her impressive experience, 
Williams confesses that her film ap- 
prenticeship was initially intimidat- 
ing. “I questioned my ability,” she 


chuckles. “I had done some work in 
front of the camera, but I’ve never had 
as detailed a role to play in front of a 
camera before. I’m basically a theater 
actor, where you get to play yoiu story 
through in one evening. The challenge 
for me has been to gauge the emotional 
level at any one stage in the plot and 
to know, when I turn up at six in the 
morning bleary eyed, what emotional 
pitch to come in on. I did talk to 
friends of mine who’ve worked in 
movies and they all said that it’s good 
to actually draw a graph of scene num- 
bers at one side, and the emotional lev- 
el on the other, so that at any point you 
can see where your character is in the 
journey. “ 

And Williams concedes the counsel of 
her friends “was very good advice — 
which I used! Thanks to the graph, you 
know where you are at any one point. 
Film acting is so out of sequence. The 
story begins at Metaline Falls. Where I 
began was in Bend, Oregon, which 
takes place in the middle of the stoiy — 
it’s the most intense stage of the rela- 
tionship when the Postman and Abby 
are trapped for about four months in a 
cabin, cut off by snow up on a mountain. 
The first day I worked was very hard 
because it was an emotional scene. 'That 
very first scene was bom of the fact that 
my husband had been murdered and I 
was pregnant with another man’s child, 
and — in the meantime — had been beat- 


en up by Bethlehem. Every- 
thing after that seemed a lot 
easier. 

“I think the human ability 
to reduce everything to a 
manageable size is very ex- 
traordinary. I’ve mana^d to 
find my friends here and 
concentrate on my lines and 
keep focused. But then you 
turn up on the set and real- 
ize that you’re involved in 
something huge. When I 
think of the scale of this pro- 
ject, I get scared so I try and 
reduce it to a size of a small 
theater in London if I can 
(chuckles). 

“But movie-making is very 
different. I’m used to ex- 
pressing emotion much 
more physically, on a bigger 
scale. I’ve had to learn to re- 
duce the size of reactions. 
But, on the other hand, 
making this film is very tax- 
ing physically because we’re 
riding horses and running 
up and down mountains. 
I’ve done things on this film 
that I never thought I’d get 
to do. We had a wonderful 
weekend in Wyoming where 
I got to go in a helicopter and had the 
most fantastic trip there. And one of 
the best things for me has been riding 
the horses. I love horses and I’ve been 
amazed by the level to which they are 
trained, and the skills of the wran- 
glers. I mean, the horses are better at 
hitting the marks than I am! My horse 
is saying, Tou want to be a little to the 
left in this shot, so take me there.’ I 
just sit and do what I’m told (laughs).” 

Though she acclimated herself to 
physical hardship and inclement 
weather, Williams had to adjust to an- 
other liability tagged to production ex- 
travagance; boredom caused by down- 
time between camera setups. She cred- 
its Costner for deflating egos and gen- 
erating a congenial atmosphere: 
“Kevin is an extremely personable 
man. He hasn’t fulfilled the stereotype 
of a movie star at all. And everyone 
else has been extremely friendly, so 
the scale of the production has not 
been alarming. I’ve just sort of tried to 
concentrate on the work at hand. I 
think I’m lucky that there’s been a lot 
of location work, that we’re not in Los 
Angeles because this film represents a 
lot of people working away from home 
towards one goal, and it’s been a very 
pleasurable experience. 

“Kevin has a lot to do with that. He 
has incredible energy. One time we 
had a scene together where I was 
drowning in a frozen stream, and this 
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was one time where the stereotypes 
did fulfill themselves: the Postman 
comes to save Abby. A friend of mine 
was on the set, watching the monitor 
and didn’t realize that Kevin was in 
the scene. That’s because Kevin was 
sitting and watching the monitor with 
the crew but, suddenly, he disap- 
peared sort of down the hill and ap- 
peared on the monitor in the water! 
He does this incredible job of keeping 
several thousand plates spinning at 
the same time. 

“It’s quite difficult at times, particu- 
larly in scenes between Kevin and me 
because when it’s my close-up, and the 
camera’s behind him, he’s directing to 
my face, really. He’s watching what I’m 
doing as a director as well as an actor, 
which is quite hard to have as a dual 
role. It’s, in fact, a triple role because 
he’s the producer as well. That in itself 
can be quite difficult. But the extent to 
which he’s able to combine the two or 
three is extraordinary. It’s also won- 
derful because as an actor who hasn’t 
worked much on film, I have access to 
him all the time for advice and help. 
He’s right there and can say what he 
wants, whereas, and I certainly find 
this in theater sometimes, the director 
can be slightly inaccessible. But Kevin 


is there all the time for me, which has 
been wonderful.” 

Being his own boss, Costner found 
a minor role in the film for his daugh- 
ter Annie. She plays Ponytail, whom 
the Postman prevents from leaving 
the settlement for her ovm protection. 
It was one of Williams’ favorite 
scenes, affording her the opportunity 
to examine how father and daughter 
reacted to each other in a professional 
capacity. “In rehearsal, it was an ex- 
tremely exciting and dramatic scene,” 
she says, “and I wondered, ‘To what 
extent would what was in the re- 
hearsal room be lost by all the effects 
of movie-making?’ But I think it was 
one of the most raw and truthful 
scenes in the film, and the power of 
the relationship between Kevin and 
his daughter meant that they were 
very free with each other. There was 
real violence in the way he pulled her 
off and she wasn’t afraid to react to 
that. It’s been amazing to work with 
her. She makes me feel slightly imma- 
ture and gauche. She’s got such self 
possession and openness. She’s a very, 
very good actress.” 

For all of its action, pyrotechnics 
and spectacle, THE POSTMAN’S 
strength as a film may lay more in its 


portrayal of people struggling to create 
a brave new world. WilUams succinctly 
describes the film’s premise as “the 
way society can turn in on itself and 
break itself down, but the human spirit 
overcomes eventually.” 

But even more than the script’s ide- 
alism, Williams vows “the very notable 
thing I will take away with me from 
this film is the professionalism I’ve 
come across among the people I’ve 
worked with. Movie-making is suppos- 
edly entertainment and that has all 
sorts of connotations of lighthearted- 
ness and it being something that is 
done for fun. But there are people here 
who work bloody hard on their skills, 
extraordinary skills behind the cam- 
era, in sound, in whole areas I knew 
nothing about.” 

An assistant beckons Williams back 
to the set of RUSHMORE, a “Walt Dis- 
ney comed}^” co-starring Bill Murray 
and directed by Wes Anderson (BOT- 
TLE ROCKET), “In THE POSTMAN,” 
continues the actress, barely batting 
an eye, “I came come across people 
who worked unbelievable hours and 
unbelievably hard, and I’m sure they 
get very well paid. But, believe me, 
they really deserve tremendous 
amounts of credit.” □ 
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F AUVE PROBES THE FEMALE PSYCHE 



CREATOR OF THE KINKY COMIC ON WOMEN IN THE MEDIUM 
AND THE TV ADAPTATION OF HER VERY SENSUOUS SIREN. 

By Laura Schiff 



There’s a scene in 
BREAKFAST AT TIF- 
FANY’S in which Audrey 
Hepburn, having partied 
until well after dawn, is 
woken up a few hours 
later by George Peppard, 
the handsome neighbor 
who just moved into the 
apartment upstairs. The 
hung-over Hepburn toss- 
es on a little black dress, 
a big hat, a pair of hose 
and — voila! — is instant- 
ly transformed into a vi- 
sion of beauty and so- 
phistication. A modern- 
day interpretation of 
Cinderella, this scene 
taps into the secret 
yearnings and glam- 
orous aspirations of the fe- 
male psyche. What woman 
would not want to possess 
Hepburn’s panache, her 
savoir-faire, her joie de vivre? 
If you think I’m exaggerat- 
ing. consider this: BREAK- 
FAST AT TIFFANY’S is gen- 
erally credited with single- 
handedly instituting the Lit- 
tle Black Dress as the basic 
staple of the well-dressed 
woman’s wardrobe. 

Perhaps this is the legacy 
that Mrs. Shari Alexander 
hoped to pass on to her child 
when she named her infant 
daughter after Hepburn’s 
character. Holly Golightly. 
Now, 33 years later, Ms. Go- 


lightly — creator, writer and 
illustrator of the successful 
Vampfire comic book — ap- 
pears to have lived up to the 
self-fulfilling prophesy of her 
namesake. Every bit as 
warm, stylish, self-assured 
and headstrong as Hepburn’s 
character, Golightly — who 
goes by the professional 
name “Fauve” — is a woman 
who celebrates love and life 
in’a hundred little ways each 
and every day. She admits to 
being a witch or, more specifi- 
cally, a practitioner of posi- 
tive earth magic whose spell- 
wielding requires candles, 
oils, incense and herbs. “I use 
magic in my cooking, too,” 


she says. “Or^ano, basil and 
rosemary are all herbs that 
promote love.” It must be 
working, because her devoted 
fans just can’t get enough of 
her. According to publisher 
Kirk Lindo, Vampfire has 
surpassed Brainstorm Com- 
ics’ most optimistic sales fig- 
ures for 1997. Capitalizing on 
this current run of good for- 
tune, the comic has gone 
monthly and picked up a new 
name — Bethany the Vamp- 
fire. A television pilot is cur- 
rently in development, and 
Fauve has settled down in a 
new house with her artist 
boyfriend Jim Balent, who 
pencils the CATWOMAN 


comic book. 

“Since Brainstorm 
Comics began publish- 
ing Vampfire in Septem- 
ber of ’96, my life has 
become more stable,” 
says the bewitching 
beauty. “I know what 
I’m going to do when I 
wake up in the morning. 
I have a purpose. Of 
course, the biggest 
change is that I have 
these characters living 
in my life now. I often 
dream about them, 
which is how I get my 
story ideas.” 

The characters are 
dysfunctional families 
who breed the vampires 
and demons populating 
Fauve’s black-and-white 
comic book. At the center 
of the ongoing saga is 
Bethany, a voluptuous half- 
demon/ half- vampire hybrid 
known as a vampfire. Fa- 
mous for shooting blasts of 
fire from her bodacious body 
when enraged, Bethany is — 
nonetheless — a romantic 
“good” girl with a charming 
innocence that has not been 
jaded over the course of a 
400-year life span. “I modeled 
Bethany after Pamela Ander- 
son because I have a crush on 
her!” laughs Fauve. “Jim 
bought me one of the life-size 
stand-ups of her. It’s in our 
studio. I get so mad when 
people say that Pam is old 
news. Don’t say that about 
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«ln high school, 
they said I was 
a lesbian 'cause 
I always touched 
my girlfriend. I 
love qualities in 
women that re- 
present warmth 
and strength.!* 


her! I think she captures that 
vulnerable-yet-strong god- 
dess type of woman that I 
love to draw.” 

Standing in for Ms. Ander- 
son is look-alike model Manon 
Kelley, who sends Fauve a 
steady stream of photos from 
which the artist literally 
draws her inspiration. Fauve 
readily admits that she has 
allegorized her own life into 
her supernatural tales. Like 
most girls, Bethany has a 
love-hate relationship with 
her mother, Salome — a vam- 
pire who practices evil necro- 
magic and hopes to entice her 
daughter over to the dark side 
so that, together, they may 
rule over hell and earth. ‘1 get 
into that universal tension 
that exists between daughters 



and mothers,” explains 
Fauve. Salome’s raven-haired 
looks were inspired by B- 
queen Julie Strain (“Jiilie was 
happy to let me use her like- 
ness. She’s even signed some 
of the Vampfire comic books.”) 
Bethany’s demon daddy, Bel- 
grad, is based upon Fauve’s 
own father. “My dad loves me, 

I know that,” she says, “but 
because my parents divorced 
while I was growing up, he 
wasn’t around as much as I 
would have liked him to be. I 
have a relationship with him 
now, but I never really get to 
see him.” Other characters in- 
clude Bethany’s boyfriend, the 
Angel of Death — who, by the 
way, resembles Jim Balent — 
and a hip teenybopper vam- 
pire named Echo, who is 
Bethany’s newly-adopted 
daughter. 

"Echo is based on me,” 
says Fauve. “Bethany is a 
part of me, too. A lot of peo- 
ple don’t usually see the 
Bethany part of me. Most 
people, when they meet me, 
they relate to me as Echo. 
You know. I’m hyper and 
bubble-headed. A lot of peo- 
ple think I’m like Melody 
from Josie and the Pussy- 
cots.” 

“There’s a lot of lesbian 
undertones in Bethany’s re- 
lationship with Echo,” I 
point out to the artist. 

“Really?!” she says, gen- 
uinely surprised. 

“Sure,” I say, “you’ve got 
these two half-naked babes 
cavorting in bed together in 
Vampfire Erotic Echo #2. 
Don’t you see it?” 

“No, not at all,” sasra Fauve. 
“But everyone used to call my 
mother and I lesbians. We’d 
walk down the street holding 
hands. I’m not a lesbian, but I 
was always brought up very 
touchy-feely. In high school, 
people used to say I was a les- 
bian because I love my girl- 
friend Lesley and I was always 
touching her, but I’ve never 
had a lesbian relationship 

WIN THIS OniQINAL PAUVE ARn 
win this 11 x 16 watorcolor original d 
Julie Strain as Eeho by eubscribing to 
Pamma Fatataa. H you already are a 
aubacrlber, just renew for 12 Issues, 
see page 61. Original will be awarded 
In a drawing on May 1. Five runnersMjp 
will receive a copy of Vampfire Necro- 
mantique #1 personally autographed 

by both Julie Strain and Fauvel 
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«As a woman, I 
am much more 
concerned with 
showing vioience 
in fiims than I am 
with nudity. But if 
I play the Hoiiy- 
wood game, i got 
to compromise.!) 


with her. As I got older, Pve be- 
come more open to bisexuality, 
I guess, but it never really has 
felt as cxtmplete as heterosexu- 
al relationships feel to me. I 
look at my feelings about 
women more as a way of loving 
the goddess within myself, and 
lovir^ the goddesses outside of 
myself. I love the qualities in 
women that represent good- 
ness, warmth and strength. 
It’s important to celebrate 
those qualities.” 

This idea of the earth- 
mother goddess is a recurring 
theme in Fauve’s work. When 
Bethany the Vampire #1 (De- 
cember, ’97) appeared in its 
monthly incarnation, Fauve 
took great pains to develop the 
storyline of Lucina, a goddess 
who appeared briefly in previ- 

L: Fauve w/ her Vamplire model, Ma- 

non Kelley. B: Vampfire #1, Fauve’s 
translation of Kelley Into her vamp. 





ttUnder the su- 
pervision of Stu- 
art Gordon [RE- 
ANIMATOR], the 
‘Vampfire’ TV pilot 
is being devel- 
oped for director 
Linda Hassani 
[DARK ANGELj.H 


ous issues. “Lucina is a god- 
dess of motherhood,” says 
Fauve. “She’s someone that 
women pray to when they’re 
giving birth. She’s a goddess 
of virgins, a goddess ofhunt- 
ing. Bethany is a follower of 
this goddess religion, and she 
goes to Lucina’s temple to 
perform a ritual that cele- 
brates the equinox. In past is- 
sues, as part of the ritual, 
Bethany would rip her finger 
open and offer her blood in or- 
der to get an astral body of 
the goddess to talk with. 
Well, in #1, she goes to that 
extreme, but there’s nothing 
there this time. Something’s 
wrong with the goddess and 
Bethany has to help her.” Add 
to this plot a storyline involv- 
ing Bethany’s search for the 



truth of her genealogical 
roots, string-it to her mother’s 
mounting lust for evil, and 
you’ve got an apocalyptic fairy 
tale of self-awareness that’s 
tailor-made for the next mil- 
lennium. 

Writing and drawing the 
comic book — every month! — 
is no piece of cake. “I wish I 
had more time to devote to 
each issue,” Fauve sighs. 
“It’s really hard, what can I 
say? A lot of people don’t 
perceive how much work 
goes into creating a comic 
book. I struggle with trying 
to execute ray ideas visually. 
Sometimes it’s frustrating 
that I don’t have the time to 
draw as many ornate details 
in my architecture, for ex- 
ample, as I used to. These 
are the compromises we 
make.” 

Fauve has always been a 
huge fan of genre films — 
STAR WARS, THE EVIL 
DEAD, and ROCKU- 
LA (“The best worst movie 
in the world!”) are some of 
her favorites — but with 
Vampfire currently being 
adapted into a TV movie 
and possible series, she is 
learning a lot more about 
the art and politics of Holly- 
wood than even she expect- 
ed. Lesson #J: Sex doesn’t 
necessarily sell. “I don’t like 
the way that people in 
America frown upon nudity 
and think it’s a dirty thing,” 
says Fauve. “I told one of 
the nurses in my dentist’s 
office that my comic book 
was being made into a 
movie, and she said, ‘But 
they’re going to take the nu- 
dity out, right?’ I’m really 
tired of America thinking of 
nudity as being corrupting. 
The Vampfire movie is being 
written for a PG-13 rating, 
which is fine. We’re making 
a movie for a specific audi- 
ence, and this is our choice 
to make the movie this way. 
It’s very different from 
someone on the outside cen- 
soring our work. As a 
woman, I am much more 
concerned with showing vio- 
lence in movies than I am 
with showing nudity. But I 
know that if I play the Hol- 
lywood game, I have to com- 
promise. Not everyone feels 
the same way that I do 


about nudity, and I don’t 
want to alienate my audi- 
ence. I’m not happy about it, 
but what can you do?” 

Vampfire, the TV pilot, 
finds Bethany as an alienat- 
ed outsider at an all-girls 
Catholic school. Raised by 
strict, blue collar parents, 
Bethany experiences the 
usual rebelliousness that is 
typical of hormonally out-of- 
control teenagers. When ten 
of her peers are brntally 
murdered in a ritual sacri- 
fice, Bethany learns that 
the killer is a vampire. Not 
only that, the vampire turns 
out to be her biological 
mother and she’s come back 
to claim Bethany for herself. 
Oh, and by the way, her fa- 
ther is a demon. And you 
thought Carrie had a fucked 
-up family! 

Under the supervision of 
producer/director Stuart 
Gordon (RE-ANIMATOR, 
FROM BEYOND), the 
Vampfire pilot is being de- 
veloped as a project for Lin- 
da Hassani to helm. Has- 
sani is the visionary director 
responsible for DARK AN- 
GEL which, ironically, in- 


spired Fauve to create 
Vampfire in the first place! 

And the shocking con- 
clusion — 

Well, dear readers, now 
comes the part where I let 
the cat out of the bag. I 
wanted to keep this a secret, 
but Femme Fatales would 
have nothing of the sort. So 
here g;oes: The VAMPIRE 
television pilot is being writ- 
ten by documentarian Adam 
Sigel and, yours truly, Lau- 
ra Schiff. Yep, you heard it 
here first. While I can think 
of nothing more con- 
temptible than a journalist 
tooting her own horn, allow 
me to introduce you to my 
partner-in-crime. Previous- 
ly, Sigel wrote and directed 
some second unit footage for 
NBC’s DARK SKIES series, 
and did a script polish on 
MORTAL KOMBAT: ANNI- 
HILATION. Sigel, who’s 
currently producing a “crop 
circle” documentary called 
STRANGER THAN FIC- 
TION, notes, ‘VAMPFIRE is 
an unconventional movie for 
an unconventional comic 
book. Fauve is righteous, 
and her characters are to- 


tally amazing to work with.” 

Fauve and I laugh now 
about how this all came 
about. After meeting the 
lovely artist in late Spring 
’97, Sigel and I penned an 
18-page treatment for a 
VAMPFIRE movie. Shortly 
thereafter, Fanve “threw a 
circle and used the power of 
the universe to conjure good 
tuck.” Twenty minutes later, 
the phone rings. It’s Stuart 
(Gordon, wanting to turn the 
Vampfire comic into a TV se- 
ries. Twenty minutes, I kid 
you not. Calls were made, 
lunches were ‘done,’ hands 
were shook. One month lat- 
er, Sigel and I are burning 
100-gallon drums of mid- 
night oil, trying to whip this 
project into shape for pitch- 
es to cable and networks in 
early ’98. 

Says Fauve, “Seeing my 
comic book being adapted 
into a movie, I’m experienc- 
ing every emotion from ex- 
citement to frustration. It’s 
great this is finally happen- 
ing, but there’s the frustra- 
tion of letting go, of saying 
this isn’t all mine anymore. 
If I had the money. I would 
want to make a few differ- 
ent versions of Vampfire. I’d 
want to make a totally kid- 
friendly ILIAD adventure- 
type of movie. Then Td want 
this really scary, gross-out 
horror movie. I’d want a 
sexy, X-rated version, and 
I’d want a romantic comedy 
version. Obviously, in Holly- 
wood, we only get one shot 
at this, so the trick is to pick 
the best things from each 
genre and just live with the 
fact that I can’t have every- 
thing.” 

So what’s next for Fauve? 
As I write this, she’s book- 
ing a flight to Los Angeles to 
sit in on these development 
meeting and offer her sage 
council. Why should I have 
all the fun, right? 
threatened to drag her out 
to the dance clubs and force 
her to drink margaritas, 
even though she swears 
that she’s an incorrigible 
homebody. And what, you 
ask, will Fauve — the lovely 
darling — wear for our noc- 
turnal fete? Why, a little, 
black dress, natch. We’ll 
keep you posted. □ 
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FATALE 

ATT^CTIONS 

compilation of trailers, clips, be- 
hind-the-scenes stills, and inter- 
views with such James Bond girls 
as Maud Adams, Caroline Munro, 
Martine Beswick, Ursula Andress, 
Famke Janssen. I think we're also 
going to add Teri Hatcher and 
Michelle Yeoh." The documentary 
was 18 months in the making. 
“Originally, this project was envi- 
sioned as a five-hour epic, but the 
market just wouldn't hold five hours 
of Bond girls! Trudi Keck will appear 
in the live action wrap-arounds. 
We're going to do something wacky 
and Bondian for that," promises 
Newsom. “George Lazenby may be 
doing the narration for us. Oddly 
enough, his fee is more reasonable 
than hiring Sean Conneryl". 

• Blonde bombshell Jackie 
Lovell was originally signed up to 
pose for the cover art as a Bondian 
golden girl, a la GOLDFINGER. I 
guess Newsom and his makeup 
artist got their signals crossed; 
"Jackie was fine, the photographs 
were beautiful,” says Newsom, “but 
there was a problem with the make- 
up— Jackie looks 'golden' as if 
she’s sun-baked brownl" As we go 
to press, Newsom and company 
are scrambling to find a replace- 
ment- 

• I finally saw the screening of 
writer/director Craig Hamann’s 
BOOGIE BOY (FF 6:3). The film, 
about an ex-convict (martial artist 
Mark Dacascos), who gets sucked 
back into a world of violence and 
drug abuse, was entertaining 
though ft dragged a bit in the mid- 


Artwork by Janesko, who's debuting 
her first pin-up calendar: “Ifs sexy, 
energetic S the best of the new year. ” 




die. Dacascos turned-in an excel- 
lent performance; ditto Jaimz Wol- 
vett, who played Dacascos' sexual- 
ly ambiguous best friend and for- 
mer cell mate. Traci Lords was lus- 
cious and credible as Shonda, a 
drugged-out B-queen. Special ku- 
dos to black belt champion Karen 
Lee Sheperd for playing against 
type as Marlene, a sleazy, heroin- 
addicted biker chick. As rock 'n’ roll 
crooner Jerk, '80s icon Joan Jett 
did a fine job, though the part was- 
n't much of a stretch for this talent- 
ed singer/actress. BOOGIE BOY 
was enthusiastically received In 
London late last year, where it 
closed out the Raindance Film Fes- 
tival- Enthuses Mr. Hamann, "BOO- 
GIE BOY played at the Prince 
Charles Theatre, an art house in 
London. The crowd looked like the 
kind of people who wear sunglass- 
es at midnight— you know, very art- 
sy and sophisticated when it comes 
to the cinema — and they were hoot- 
ing and cheering for the film by the 
final scene. It was just Incredible, 
because I had gone in expecting to 


be tarred and feathered I” 

• Real-life horror movie vet Lin- 
nea Quigley made a too-brief 
cameo appearance as herself in 
BOOGIE BOY’S film-within-a-film. 
Where has Ms. Quigley been hiding 
herself these days, anyway? After 
making appearances at haunted 
house venues In Florida and Mass- 
achusetts for Halloween, Quigley 
jetted off to Spain, where she filmed 
MARIE COOKIE. "It’S a cam.py 
comedy with some horror elements. 

I played a mother whose daughter 
is In an all-girl gang that wants to 
rule the world.’ During her stay en 
Espana, Quigley also filmed an ac- 
tion adventure pic for Jess Franco, 
called THE ENVOY. “It’s a presi- 
dential assassination type of movie, 
like IN THE LINE OF FIRE. I play a 
news reporter who may or may not 
be involved in the plot to kill the 
president." Quigley’s fan club: 
11333 Moorpark St., #7, Toluca 
Lake. CA 91602. 

• My pick for best pin-up calen- 
dar of the new year? Fantasy artist 
Jennifer Janesko’s sexy, energetic 


wall calendar, "JANESKO 1998," 
released by RML Productions. In 
the tradition of Vargas and George 
Petty, Janesko celebrates the 
beauty of the female form: high 
contrast and sharp direction are the 
two elements that form the basis of 
her art. "In my paintings, I use 
black — black hair, black clothes— 
against a white background. The 
contrast moves your eye around 
the piece. It gives the women in my 
paintings that feeling of movement, 
of being alive. I've always been 
drawn to painting women, even 
when I was In grade school- 1 be- 
came really interested in fashion 
and started doing fashion Illustra- 
tion." For a schedule of events and 
mail order catalog of Janesko prod- 
ucts, write to JMO, PO Box 1 2843, 
Kansas City, KS 66112, or check 
out her web site at http://mem- 
bers.aal.eom/JANESKOART/in- 
dex-htm 

• Rumors of a live action TOMB 
RAIDER film are still unsubstantiat- 
ed, says Gary Keith, Director of 
Marketing Communications at Ei- 
dos Interactive. Nearly three million 
copies of the game were sold last 
year, with Lara Croft — the game's 
curvy, animated Indiana-Jones- 
meets-La-Femme-NIkita archeolo- 
gist — appearing on the covers of 
over 40 magazines. Though the 
character Is modeled after British 
actress Rachel More, no word yet 
on who might play our favorite 
tomboy in the movie. □ 

PERDITA DURANGO 

actors because “Rosie is devilishly 
funny and dangerous at the same 
time. I know actresses who are just 
as dangerous but not as nice to 
work with. It was important to me 
that our Perdita be as dark as 
Rossellini was blonde. Javier is un- 
stoppable. He's got the biggest in- 
ternational future of any Spanish 
actor since Antonio Banderas. Both 
characters represent the two cen- 
tral gods in Aztec mythology — the 
snake and the jaguar — two oppos- 
ing forces that complement each 
other." 

PERDITA DURANGO is the first 
time Alex de la Iglesla has shot ac- 
tors delivering English dialogue: "It 
wasn’t a problem either. Javier is 
fluent, and acting is the same in any 
language. I had to work to make 
myself understood but It was fine In 
the end." That's just as well be- 
cause the Basque director, adhering 
to his fantasy roots, will be making 
his next film— FU MANCHU TRAP 
(export title: THE RETURN OF FU 
MANCHU)— in London and Shang- 
hai by late 1998. Based upon Sax 
Rohmer’s pulp fiction, the $20 mil- 
lion budget is a record high for a 
Spanish production. □ 
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SCULLY EPISODE 
GUIDE 

continued from peo W 

Emily in only a few hours, and 
the next day — Christmas 
Eve! — receives a home visit 
from a social worker. A court 
hearing on the adoption is al- 
so scheduled within a day or 
two. Scully is allowed to make 
decisions for Emily’s treat- 
ment, even though legally she 
has no authority to do so. Mul- 
der heats up a doctor and 
draws his gun and is not be 
charged with assault with a 
deadly weapon or suspended 
by the FBI. Later on he wan- 
ders around, without any in- 
terference, at the nursing 
home where the Conspiracy is 
conducting its experiments. 

There is no follow-through. 
Scully receives a phone call 
from her dead sister and nev- 
er considers the possibilities 
of what that means to her sci- 
entific worldview. 

There is no internal histor- 
ical consistency. The cross 
Scully received for her 15th 
birthday (see “Ascension”) 
now becomes a Christmas pre- 
sent. Her three-month abduc- 
tion, we now learn, only lasted 
14 days. 

The use of imagery is 
heavy-handed, unsubtle, espe- 
cially the religious imagery — 
the nativity scene, the deifica- 
tion of Scully, and Emily as 
Madonna and child when a 
shot of the two dissolves to a 
church window. Scully is no 
icon; she’s supposedly a real 
flesh and blood woman. Why 
is it that she can’t enjoy sex in 
this show, but is forced by plot 
machinations to have a child 
anyway, and then suffer the 
death of that child? And then 
there’s the clanking symbol- 
ism of the birth of Scully’s 
nephew just as Emily dies. 
Please — if you’re going to send 
a message, use Western 
Union. 

Mulder and Scully have be- 
come unrecognizable. Mulder 
has become a thug, deliberate- 
ly slapping, kicking and 
pulling his weapon on a doctor, 
then saying, Almold-like, “I’ll 
be back.” It’s a revolting mo- 
ment. All his law enforcement 
training and his expertise as a 
psychologist are forgotten. 
Then, in an amazing act of in- 
sensitivity, he waits until the 
court hearing to reveal that all 
Scully’s ova were extracted 
during her abduction. Later on 
doesn’t tell her what happened 
at the nursing home. So much 
for the Mulder who told Scully 
during “Elegy” it was danger- 


ous to withhold information. 
As for Scully, she’s become a 
neurotic zombie. 

Even Gillian Anderson 
can’t pull this one off; she 
walks through the two-parter 
in a daze. Her on-the-verge- 
of-tears Scully has become 
canned, she’s had to do it so 
often. Scully doesn’t get an- 
gry at anything, she just 
stares. She announces that 
even if she had a treatment 
for Emily, she wouldn’t ad- 
minister it — a frightening 
pronouncement from a Ro- 
man Catholic doctor. 

Earlier on, Scully says she 
has always been alone and cut 
off from people because she’s 
afraid of them dying — up to 
now, this is Mulder’s emotion- 
al territory, but nowadays 
Mulder has no feelings what- 
soever, so they’ve been as- 
signed to Scully. So much for 
Scully’s family and the various 
friends we’ve met or heard 
about over the years; suddenly 
she, not Mulder, is the poster 
child for angst. Only now she 
is rethinking her priorities 
about her life and work — 
something she should have 
thought about years ago, even 
before the cancer. 'Two years 
with Mulder and one abduc- 
tion would do that to anyone. 
She’s never really faced her 
feelings about Mulder and his 
troublesome personality, or 
about her own abduction, in 
any concrete way. She merely 
reacts tearfully to every new 
revelation — the cancer, the 
discoveiy of Emily. Any action 
she does take is completely 
unbelievable in real life (espe- 
cially those miraculously swift 
DNA tests). Scully has become 
the sum of her ovaries and 
each new crisis. 

“A Christmas Carol” and 
“Emily” are, completely unin- 
tentionally, farce. It would be 
funny if it weren’t so sad. □ 

CHASE MASTERSON 

continued from page 35 

willingness to forgive and to 
spend ourselves giving to peo- 
ple who need us. And when 
you look around the world, 
there are so many people who 
need so much. 

“The fan base — the genre 
TV and film following — is the 
most faithful. They’ve really 
helped us raise a lot of money 
for one cause I work with, car- 
ing for babies with AIDS. We 
are all part of the same club, 
we love the genre and we are 
together for a cause and I am 
happy to be a part of that. 
Thanks to all of you.” □ 
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The WRIGHT STUFF 

I just received my March ’98 
edition (6:9) of FF; had a hard 
time putting it down! I enjoyed 
the interview with N’Bushe 
Wright. She definitely has the 
looks and personality of a 
femme fatale. I saw her in 
DEAD PRESIDENTS and 
FRESH. Thanks for your arti- 
cle, I look forward to seeing her 
in BLADE. 

Being a long time fan of “in- 
visible man” movies, I loved 
the article on the upcoming TV 
series based on Milo Manara's 
Butterscotch. I just wish it had 
said something about when 
the series will premiere. 

Carl Thomas 
ezwTyter@ibm.net 

[Thanks, Carl. The producers 
of BUTTERSCOTCH are still 
negotiating a syndication I ca- 
ble deal. We’ll keep you posted.] 

Michelle, my belle 

A year or so back, I read an in- 
terview with Michelle Bauer in 
a now-defunct magazine. It 
claimed Michelle, requiring 
nothing more than postage, 
would oblige fans by sending 
autographed photos. I figured 
Why not?’ and wrote. I waited 
a few months, but there was no 
reply. Not giving it much 
thought, I came across Femme 
Fatales 4:2 and read about her 
retirement: while wishing her 
well, I wrote off the possibility 
of ever hearing from her. 

A few months later, I re- 
ceived an envelope addressed 
by Miss Bauer. She enclosed 
a nice note, indicating she 
had run out of photos and 
sent, instead, a signed copy of 
FFA-.2. 

Later, I read about about 
Miss Bauer’s comeback in FF 
5:10: I’m writing to let you know 
she’s not only very talented but 
cares — quite a bit — about her 
Pat Barrett 
Rifle, Colorado 

Bond.. JANE bond 

Congrats on The Bond Girls 
(6:8). But I’m really spun-out 
over your preview, in the same 
issue, of Natasha Henstridge 
as MODESTY BLAISE... hope 
you devote as much coverage 
to her “flip side of 007" (but on- 
ly if she’s not gassed as male 
fantasy). Hey girls and boys at 
the FF office, you want cloak 


and dagger dames? Take a 
trip on the wayback ma- 
chine and set the dial for 
1966. Sylva Koscina and 
Elke Sommer, predating 
Pam Grier, played bikini- 
clad assassins who wipe-out 
leerir^ agents. These chicks 
were hot! It was an amaz- 
ing little British film — I 
went to see it, with my older 
brother, at an impression- 
able age. The formula is 
translated in the ’90s as sil- 
icone-inflated starlets los- 
ing their tops and popping- 
ofF spearguns. That’s sexy? 

My thanks to Laura 
Schiff for her (6:9) dialogue 
with Lisa Darr: glad to 
hear something about Lisa, 
whom I adore, other than 
she plays EUen DeGeneres’ 
lover on TV. If she realizes 
her fantasy to become a 
vampire, you have my per- 
mission to e-mail Lisa my 
home address (I’ll leave the 
bedroom window open). I used 
to admire Ellen, but she’s ex- 
ploiting a lifestyle that de- 
serves respect. If her 
tantrums are contrived to 
draw ratings, the ploy ain’t 
working. 

Personally, I like the atti- 
tude of actress Jacqueline 
Lovell (5:7, 5:8, 6:3, keep ‘em 
coming) — paraphrasing — “I’m 
into girls, you got a problem 
with that?” End of story. 

Kate Dyer D. 

Via e-mail 

THE OTHER PAM 

I just read your fine interview 
with actress Pamela Franklin 
(5:2). The author mentioned a 
documentary, 100 YEARS OF 
HORROR, in which she’ll ap- 
pear with other female icons. 
Can you give me any informa- 
tion on when this documen- 
tary will be presented? 

Derek Cagle 
Himtsville, AL 

[Shot for British television, 100 
YEARS will be accessible to 
U.S. video retailers — episodi- 
cally — sometime this summer.} 

The OTHER HEATHER 
Thanks for introducing me to 
Hollywood’s “new breed.” I 
loved your interviews with the 
likes of Julie Delpy, Rose Mc- 
Gowan (sigh), Cameron Diaz, 
Dina Meyer, 'Theresa Randle, 
Sara Michelle (Jellar, and Hud- 



Mlchelle Bauer, without dispute the best B- 
aclress of die ’90s (comedIc, psychotic, ser- 
ene, sexy). Quentin Tarantino, take note,., 

son Leick among others. Now 
how about Heather Graham, 
BOOGIE NIGHTS’ “Roller- 
airl”? 

Will PresneU 
Los Angeles, CA 

[See next issue’s cover ! center- 
fold story. We twice interviewed 
Ms. Graham: one conversation 
is about her films, the other 
Tnore intimate.] 

Viva las vegas, ’97 

Read your magazine (6:6) and 
was very pleasantly surprised 
with the high caliber of writ- 
ing. Somehow, I was expecting 
the standard fluff (pretty pic- 
tures and stuff like “I don’t 
loathe the public, I just need 
my space...”). ButEFs profiles 
turn A & B-personalities into 
real people. Craig Reid broach- 
ed the subject of over -30 sex 
symbols with painful honesty. 

Ari Bass’ well-composed fea- 
ture on Vegas’ VSDA was hilar- 
ious. Loved the excerpt about 
running into the remarkable 
Joan Severance dancing in the 
elevator: it’s her most affection- 
ate review in years! A wonder- 
ful actress, she’s resisted inter- 
views with almost everyone but 
FF. I remember Joan as a 
young, top. New York model 
with a big heeirt. Does she have 
a take on why critics make Sev- 
erancepay? j p 

Miami, Florida 


FAN CLUBS 

Send self-addressed and 
stamped envelopes, if you 
wish a reply. 


POE’S MASQUE 

http;//members. aol.com/ 
eapmasque 

Eileen Daly (6:6) 

http://easyweb.easynet.co. 

uk/~cabrera/eileen/ 

Dee (6:10, page 7) 

P.O.Box 371015 
Reseda, California-91337 

Uschi Digart (6:10) 

http://uschi.mysite.com/ 

tribute.htm 

Femald’s Esoterica 

http://pseudo.com/netcast/ 

shows/esoterica/index 

Nikki Fritz (5:4) 
http;//www.nikkifritz.com 


Amelia Kinkade (4:7) 
e-mail; ethic@earthlink.net 

Jackie Lovell (page 7) 

289 S. Robertson Blvd. #269 
Beverly HiUs, CA-90211 

Athena Massey (5:7) 

P.O. Box 6180 
Beverly Hills, CA 90212 

Chase Masterson (page 32) 
2029 Verdugo Blvd., 

Box 150, Montrose, CA 91020 

Tane McCliire (6:3) 
e-mail: TaneMcClur@aol.com 

Ingrid Pitt (1:3 & 6:1) 

http://www.webworld.co.Uk/m 

all/HttOfHorror 

Fred Olen Ray (1:1) 

http://www.aipfilm.com 

Raelyn Saalman (4:3) 

http;//www.rael 3 m.com 

Something Weird Video 

P.O. Box 33664 

Seattle, Washinghton-98133 

Venesa Talor (5:3 & 5:7) 

http;//www.ont.cora/users/rew/ 

vt.htm 
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SEXY MOVIE COLLECTIBLES 





ORDER TOLL FREE BY PHONE, 1-800-798-6515 OR USE ORDER FORM, SEE PAGE 61 
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